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THE RAMPARTS LOOKING TOWARD NORWAY FROM THE CASTLE AT ELSINORE. 
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WHE political developments point 
more and more strongly to the 
tariff question as the ‘‘paramount’’ 
issue of this year’s national cam- 
paign. Conventions, platforms and 
managers cannot make issues; they must 
deal with those that arise and grow 
naturally. The American people are not 
thinking of or discussing imperialism, 
finance, foreign policy, and so on. The 
trust is still a live topic, but the great parties 
do not seem to differ materially with refer- 
ence to it, except in so far as it bears upon 
and is related to the tariff. On the other 
hand, leading politicians, state conventions, 
business bodies and newspapers have been 
devoting a great deal of attention to the 
tariff and its twin-principle, reciprocity. 

It is certain that the Democrats, in their 
national platform, will demand (1) tariff 
revision, (2) the removal of such duties as 
shield monopolistic trusts and enable them 
to charge higher prices in the home market 
than they ask abroad, (3) reciprocity 
with Canada and, perhaps, with other 
countries as well. So much is apparently 
foreshadowed by the state platforms of the 
party. 

The Republican state conventions present 
a variety of views upon the tariff and 
reciprocity. The Massachusetts Repub- 
lican platform mildly favors careful revi- 
sion of the tariff by its friends. It reaffirms 
the protective principle while declaring 
particular schedules and rates of duty to 
be ‘‘neither sacred nor immutable.’’ The 
tariff plank of the Illinois Republicans is 
substantially similar. Nowhere has a 
strong revision plank been adopted, and 
the same may be said of'reciprocity. The 
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period is undoubtedly the Iowa tariff- 
reciprocity plank. For years the Iowa 
Republicans have occupied an advanced 
and liberal position on the tariff question. 
The so-called ‘‘Iowa idea’’—that the tariff 
must not be permitted to serve as a shelter 
for monopolies, and that all protection 
should be withdrawn from trusts that keep 
up prices at home while lowering them to 
the foreigners—has been one of the sensa- 
tional successes of our politics, and such 
Iowans as Senator Dolliver and Governor 
Cummins have been bold and aggressive 
advocates of reciprocity with leading 
nations. Yet at its recent state conven- 
tion the Republican party of Iowa adopted 
a plank which is generally construed as an 
abandonment of the reciprocity principle 
and a declaration in favor of maintaining 
the existing tariff law. While reciproc- 
ity in ‘‘non-competitive products’? (which 
Messrs. Cummins and Dolliver have 
denounced as sham reciprocity) is favored 
the tariff plank says: ‘‘We believe it 
unwise to seek markets abroad by sacri- 
ficing some part of the markets at home, 
and equally unwise to legislate in a manner 
to provoke American industries to making 
war upon each other.’’ The _ contrast 
between this ultra-orthodox utterance and 
the ‘‘Buffalo platform’’ (Mr. McKinley’s 
last public address) has not escaped the 
attention of the commentators. 

Meantime independent,  tariff-reform 
and Democratic papers are ‘‘making cap- 
ital’? of the fact that manufacturers, mer- 
chants and business men generally are 
everywhere giving expression to liberal 
sentiments as regards the tariff. The 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
recognizing the need of~more foreign 
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outlets for our surplus, has adopted resolu- 
tions recommending a maximum and mini- 
mum tariff as a basis for reciprocity, and a 
nonpartisan, permanent commission to 
, recommend from 
| time to time changes 
_in the tariff law. 
New England and 
the Northwest are 
demanding reciproc- 
ity with Canada, in 
Massachusetts alone 
37,000 merchants 
and manufacturers 
having signed a 
petition to that 
effect and a com- 
mittee of 100 hav- 
ing been organized 
to agitate the 
question. 

In 1896 and in 
1900 the tariff issue 
was overshadowed, but the logic of events, 
in industry and in politics, is again pushing 
it to the forefront. 
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Our Minor Political Parties 

For reasons which cannot be elaborately 
dealt with here, the United States, whose 
citizens are preéminently ‘‘political ani- 
mals’’ as well as social animals, has not in 
recent decades offered much encouragement 
to the promotion of minor parties. Prof. 
Goldwin Smith and other philosophical 
writers hold that party government has out- 
lived its usefulness and reason for existence, 
and that mere shibboleths, dead issues and 
desire for place and power keep the existing 
parties alive. The voters, however, even 
when they are dissatisfied with the policies 
of the great parties, show no disposition to 
leave them permanently. They may bolt, 
but the intention always is, not to form a 
new party, but to regain control of the old 
one. 

Were there any profound dissatisfaction 
with party politics and party government, 
the group and minor party system as it is 
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known in France, where the present govern- 
ment is maintained in power by an alliance 
of four distinct policies, would have taken 
root in the United States. As a matter of 
fact our minor parties are languishing and 
exerting little or no influence on the course 
of events. 

There are four of them in the field of 
national politics: The Populist party, the 
Prohibition party, the Socialist, and the 
Socialist-Labor parties. The high-water 
mark of the Populist movement was reached 
in 1892, when General Weaver, as can- 
didate for president, polled 1,041,407 votes. 
Since then it has steadily declined, though 
‘*fusion’’? with the Democrats has served to 
hide its losses. 

The Prohibition party seems to have 
reached a sort of equilibrium. In 1900 its 
presidential candidate polled 209,062 votes, 
against the 270,367 obtained in 1892, but 
it may recover some of the ground lost in 
this year’s election. Of real progress, how- 
ever, there are no signs. 

A capacity for growth has been displayed . 
by the Socialist party, whose vote in 1900 
was 92,142 and which has elected mayors, 
aldermen, and members of legislatures, we 
believe, and which is carrying on an active 
propaganda in the ranks of the trade 
unionists. The Socialist-Labor party, the 
youngest, has little strength. 

The total vote of these minor parties in 
1900 was less than 400,000 in a total presi- 
dential vote of over 14,000,000. Appar- 
ently the average American is not only 
conservative and ‘‘regular,’’ but essentially 
practical. To vote for a candidate of a 
minor party, even when you sympathize 
with its platform, is to ‘‘throw away your 
vote.”’ 

At this writing the Socialist party alone 
has made its nominations for the national 
campaign. Eugene V. Debs, of Indiana, 
the former labor agitator and organizer who 
has for some years been a thorough going 
Socialist, is the candidate for president and 
Benjamin Hanford, of New York, the nom- 
inee for vice-president. The platform of 
the Socialist party is very long and compre- 
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hensive. The goal is state monopoly of 
production, distribution and exchange, but 
for the present and near future the follow- 
ing reforms are to be sought by means of 
political action : : 


Shortened days of labor and increases of 
wages ; the insurance of the workers against 
accident, sickness and lack of employment ; 
pensions for aged and exhausted workers ; 
the public ownership of the means of trans- 
portation, communication and exchange; 
the graduated taxation of incomes, inheri- 
tances, franchises and land values, the 
proceeds to be applied to the public employ- 
ment and improvement of the conditions of 
the workers; the complete education of 
children, and their freedom from the work- 
shop; the equal suffrage of men and women ; 
the prevention of the use of the military 
against labor, in the settlement of strikes ; 
the free administration of justice; popular 
government, including initiative, referen- 
dum, proportional representation, equal 
suffrage and municipal home rule, and the 
recall of officers by their constituents. 


“ay 
A “Labor” Government in Australia 


For years the radical legislation and 
social experiments of Australia and New 
Zealand have been studied by Europe and 
America with deep interest. 


frage, state ownership of railroads and 


Woman suf- 


mines, compulsory arbitration, state insur- 
ance, state farming—what have not those 
young democracies tried or proposed trying ? 
It had been supposed, indeed, that Aus- 
tralian federation would check the advance 
of politics—social radicalism, as the larger 
a state is, and the greater and more diverse 
the interests represented in it are, the more 
conservative it is apt to be. The event, 
however, has not justified this view in 
Australian life. 

The Australian commonwealth has just 
given the world the greatest surprise of all. 
It has presented the unique spectacle of a 
government of workmen and trade-unionists. 
The Labor party in parliament, under the 
able leadership of Mr. Watson, defeated the 
Deakin government (this being the third 
ministry upset by it) on a federal com- 
pulsory arbitration bill, and the governor- 
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general found it necessary to ask Mr. Wat- 
son himself to assume power and carry on 
the government of the country. 

There are three parties in the Australian 








parliament: The 
Protectionists and | 
Conservatives, the 





Free Traders and 
Liberals, and the 
Labor representa- 
tives, who are the 
spokesmen of the 
trade unions. The 
Labor party has held 
the balance of power 
since the last general 
election and neither 
of the middle-class 
parties could govern 
without the aid of 
the other or of the 
laborelement. The 
Deakin ministry, 
Protectionist and Conservative, was by no 
means unfriendly to labor, but the com- 
pulsory arbitration bill, which was to 
apply to any dispute in which the indus- 
trial interests of more than one state were 
affected, was not comprehensive enough 
to satisfy Mr. Watson and his associates. 
They offered an amendment making the 
bill applicable to the employees of the state 
railways, and the ministry declined to accept 
it, alleging constitutional and other ob- 
jections. A question of confidence was 
thus raised, and as the amendment was 
carried in the house of representatives by a 
vote of thirty-eight to twenty-nine—several 
free traders supporting the Labor party, 
which they had opposed previously in other 
important matters, the cabinet was forced to 
resign. The Liberal opposition having been 
divided on the question, the only logical 
sequel was the formation of a Labor gov- 
ernment. Mr. Watson accepted the charge, 
and the trade-union ministry was promptly 
organized. The only member of the Wat- 
son government who is not also a mem- 
ber of the Labor party is Mr. Wiggins, the 
attorney-general. 
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The leaders of the conservative middle- 
class parties are willing to give the Labor 
government a fair trial, and no ‘malicious 
obstruction is to be attempted. But the 
difficulties confronting Premier Watson are, 
nevertheless, very serious. He has no 
majority, and it is of course impossible for 
any ministry to enact contentious legislation 
without a majority. Mr. Watson is opposed 
to ‘‘wild-cat finance,’’ and announces a 
policy of economy. Public works, he says, 
must be carried on out of the current reve- 
nues. But the program of his party is radical 
and semi-socialistic, and even if it does not 
involve fresh borrowing, the other parties 
are opposed to it on theoretical grounds. 
Mr. Watson’s first important task is the 
piloting of a compulsory arbitration bill 
through the parliament of the commonwealth. 


a all 
Interchurch Anti-Divorce Movement 


Of the action taken and the movements 
aided or initiated by the general assemblies 
or conferences of the American religious 
organizations and churches, nothing is 
perhaps more important socially and mor- 
ally than the expressed determination to 
combat the evil of frequent divorce and 
free remarriage of divorced persons. The 
question has been agitated for years, and 
the ultimate object of the interchurch con- 
ference is a national law of divorce. Such 
a law, however, cannot be adopted under 
the_federal constitution as it stands, and 
pending its amendment, or, as an alterna- 
tive, the securing of uniform state legisla- 
tion, the churches propose to resist the 
evil in other ways. 

The churches and denominations con- 
cerned in this movement are: The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of the United 
States, the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Baptist Churches, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
the Alliance of the Reformed Churches 
holding the Presbyterian system, the Synod 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the 
Reformed Church in America, the Con- 
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gregational Churches, the Universalist 
Churches, the Unitarian Churches, the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church (General 
Synod) and the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. 

The movement is based on the princi- 
ple of ‘‘comity’’ and the essential idea is 
that no minister shall unite in marriage 
members of any church contrary to the 
laws of that church. Here is the resolu- 
tion which the Presbyterian General 
Assembly adopted with reference to the 
subject: 

‘“‘That recognizing the comity which 
should exist between the churches repre- 
sented in the interchurch conference, 
acknowledging as they do the law of Christ 
alone as supreme, we advise each minister 
under the authority of this assembly to 
refuse to unite in marriage any member of 
any church where marriage is known to 
such minister to be prohibited by the laws 
of the church in which such person holds 
membership unless the minister believes 
that in the peculiar circumstances of a 
given case his refusal would do injustice 
to the innocent person who has been 
divorced for scriptural reasons.’’ 

The last clause means that the ministers 
of the churches named are not expected to 
follow the laws of the Roman Catholic 
Church and deny the privilege of remar- 
riage to any divorced person. 

At the Methodist conference of this 
year the interchurch movement for uni- 
form laws of marriage and divorce was 
strongly indorsed and a resolution was 
adopted making the crime of adultery the 
sole reason for divorce to be recognized 
by the church. The Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary Society declared at its recent con- 
ference that ministers ought to be cour- 
ageous and positive in their adherence to 
the instructions of Scripture concerning 
the marriage relation. 

Radical in a sense as this movement is, 
it has been indorsed by the bulk of the sec- 
ular press. In some leading newspapers, 
however, the argument has been advanced 
that the ministers of American churches, 
being mere agents of the state in the mat- 
ter of solemnization of marriage, ought not 
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REV. DR. LUTHER REV. DR. THOMAS B, REV, a F, 
B. WILSON NEELY BERRY 


to put themselves in direct and avowed 
hostility to the policy of the law. Where 
church and state are wholly distinct 
and separate, the latter might withdraw 
altogether from ministers the right to per- 
form the marriage ceremony, .and is it not 
conferred with the tacit understanding 
that the policy of the law, whatever it is 
at any given time, shall be respected? On 
the other hand, does the state expect min- 
isters to violate the laws of their respective 
churches? 

One danger in the strict enforcement of 
the ‘‘comity’”’ principle, it has been pointed 
REV. DR. JAMES W. out, is that men and women now within REV. DR. W. F. 

BASHFORD the influence of the churches may — 
be alienated and rendered indifferent 
to religious instruction. The whole sub- 
ject demands earnest and _ thoughtful 
consideration. 





a al 


Church and State in France Again 


In the internal politics of the French 
republic the question which has practically 
monopolized legislative, executive and popu- 
lar attention is the relation between the 
state and the Catholic Church. Old-age 
pensions, tax reform and other social and 
economic legislation have been neglected, 
subordinated to the assumed necessity of 
REV. DR. WILLIAM fighting clericalism. The Combes ministry REV. DR. HENRY W, 

BURT SPELLMEYER 
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has been aggressively attacked, not only by 
the reactionaries and the moderates, but 
also by certain elements of the Left, but it 
has weathered all storms and remained 
intact and firm. It appears to command 
the support of the republican masses. 

The so-called associations law, which 
suppressed and dissolved many monastic 
orders, has been supplemented by an act 
for the suppression of all forms of teaching 
by religious orders. This law is an attack 
on the freedom of conscience and of teach- 
ing, but the ministry justifies it on the 
ground that the orders are hostile to the 
republic and ‘‘incompatible with the modern 
spirit.’” ‘They have poisoned the minds of 
the rising generation, in the words of 
Premier Combes, and the state is entitled to 
protect itself and to secularize all education. 

The provisions of the bill, passed by the 
chamber of deputies after one of the severest 
battles seen in recent times, are as follows: 
Within ten years all orders, whether author- 
ized or unauthorized, in the territory of 
France proper (that is, colonial possessions 
excepted) must close their schools. Their 
novitiates are suppressed at once, and they 
are forbidden to recruit new members. 

Gradually a system of state schools is 
to be substituted for the ‘‘congregationist’’ 
schools. It is asserted by the opponents of 
the measure that 4,000,000 pupils are now 
enrolled in the Catholic schools. To pro- 
vide buildings, teachers and equipment for 
these pupils will entail an expense of mil- 
lions of francs annually and an initial out- 
lay of at least $20,000,000. The chamber 
and its supporters are prepared to make 
these sacrifices, and so intense is the dislike of 
the ‘‘orders’’ in France that the peasants 
and workmen are in sympathy with the gov- 
ernment. The by-elections have, with very 
few exceptions, resulted favorably to the 
_present radical ministry. 

The few consistent republicans who 
believe in religious liberty and civic equality 
and who point to the United States and 
Great Britain as free countries in which the 
monastic orders are least influential and 
dangerous, prefer to special legislation and 
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discrimination the separation of church and 
state and the repeal of the ‘‘concordat’’ 
(agreement) with the Vatican, under which 
the republic pays some eight or ten million 
francs a year for the support of the Catho- 
lic churches of France. The pope in some 
striking utterances, has intimated a willing- 
ness to accept disestablishment, but it is not 
certain that the Roman curia shares his 
sentiment. The Combes majority in parlia- 
ment accepts disestablishment in principle, 
but does not believe the time is ripe for 
so extreme a departure from a traditional 
policy. Restriction, no matter how drastic, 
seems more natural and less objectionable 
to the average French republican. Liberty 
in France means something very different 
from what it means in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
Meantime the relations between the 
French government and the Vatican are 
strained and unfriendly. It is understood 
that the pope has refused to receive Loubet, 
the president of the French republic, who, 
by the way, is not responsible for the anti- 
clerical campaign, being a mere figurehead. 
Parliament rules, especially the chamber, 
and parliament is now controlled by an 
alliance of radical and socialist groups. 


we 
The Republic and the Vatican 


The above explanation of the great 
‘treligious’’ question in France will throw 
needed light on the rupture of the diplo- 
matic relations between the great Euro- 
pean republic and the Vatican. The sen- 








Japan, the Photographer: “Do you wish a rear view 
or—?”? 

Russia: “No sir, this is about the attitude I wish to be 
taken in.” 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 











sational and really important affair would 
not have occurred had not distrust, suspi- 
cion and antagonism created a strong dis- 
position on the part of the church to take 
offense and manifest resentment and dis- 
pleasure. 

President Loubet having been visited 
in Paris by the king of Italy, it was proper 
to return the visit. But where should the 
meeting on Italian soil take place? France 
is the greatest Catholic power, and a visit 
to Rome and the Quirinal might be 
regarded as a recognition of the ‘‘usurpa- 
tion’’ and ‘‘invasion’’ of the rights of the 
church by the Italian state. President 
Loubet and the republic were, in truth, 
informally but plainly warned by organs of 
the Vatican against a visit to Rome. 

The warning was disregarded. Presi- 
dent Loubet went to Rome and was 
received with enthusiasm by the people, 
as the Franco-Italian ‘‘understanding’’ is 
very popular. Shortly thereafter a protest 
was sent by the Vatican to the French 
government against an act which amounted 
to the denial by France of the temporal 
power of the church and of the territorial 
claims of the holy see. It was announced 
by the foreign office that the protest would 
be treated as an inconseauential declara- 
tion, asa nullity. 

This would have closed the incident had 
not a Paris journal published the text of 
another document on the same affair, 
which had been addressed to other Catho- 
lic powers and which contained a bitter 
attack on the French government and 
expressions of a minatory and insulting 
character. The French ambassador to 
the Vatican, Mr. Nisard, was promptly 
instructed to inquire whether the text was 
accurate and the alleged document authen- 
tic. No denial was attempted, though an 
explanation was promised. Mr. Nisard 
was as promptly recalled, and the business 
between France and the Vatican was 
intrusted to an inferior secretary of the 
legation. 

This action’ produced great excitement 
in France and profound interest through- 
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out the Catholic world. It was debated 
in the French Chamber of Deputies with 
unusual animation, some elements holding 
that the government had gone too far and 
others demanding 
the severance of all 
relations with the 
church and the 
abrogation of the 
concordat. ‘The 
government, which 
declared that it had 
done neither more 
nor less than the 
dignity of France 
demanded, was sus- 
tained by an over- 
whelming majority 
— the vote being 
429 to 95. All the 
moderate Republic- 
ans, opponents of 
the Combes ministry 
and its anti-clerical policy, supported it 
on this occasion. Even ardent and loyal 
Catholics approve the recall of the ambassa- 
dor and declare that the ‘‘protest’”? was 
superfluous, gratuitous and inadmissible. 
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Premier Combes, in defending his course 
in the chamber, used very emphatic and 
explicit language, not only with reference 
to the incident itself, but to the alleged 
provocation. Here are some of his words: 


‘*The recall of the ambassador signifies 
that we cannot allow the holy see to inter- 
pret the presence of our ambassador in 
Rome in a sense favorable to its claims 
or to make use of this presence to justify 
pretensions which we reject. It also 
means that we will not allow the papacy to 
intermeddle in our international relations, 
and that we intend to have done once for 
all with the superannuated fiction of tem- 
poral power, which disappeared thirty-four 
years ago.”’ 


The abrogation of the concordat, 
demanded by the Socialists and certain 
radical groups, is under consideration by 
the cabinet. It will be discussed by the 
chamber in January. 
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Government in Panama Canal Zone 

Instead of providing by statute for the 
government and administration of the 
Panama canal zone, in which the United 
States is practically 
sovereign (though 
the nominal sover- 
eignity is lodged in 
the Panama govern- 
ment), congress 
passed a simple and 
brief act vesting in 
the president all 
legislative and 
judical power over 
the strip. In this, 
it is claimed, 
congress followed 
the Louisiana pre- 
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of the Panama Canal perhaps, but con- 




















gress felt that it was 
not sufficiently familiar with the situation 
in the zone and that for six months or so 
the government thereof might properly be 
entrusted to what may be described as 
our ‘‘colonial office,’’ the war department. 

The president, exercising the authority 
thus conferred upon him, has issued an 
elaborate order in relation to the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the zone. The 
canal commission will be the agent of the 
chief executive, but its work will be done 
under the direction and supervision of the 
war department. General Davis, the army 
member of the commission, has been 
appointed governor of the territory. 

The executive order lays down certain 
general rules for the guidance of the com- 
mission. That part of the federal constitu- 
tion which is known as the Bill of Rights, is 
to be in force in the zone, and its inhab- 
itants are to enjoy the rights of liberty and 
property and religious worship as American 
citizens enjoy them. Certain immunities 
and rights are withheld, however—notably 
the right to trial by jury. 

The commission is authorized to establish 
a civil service, to raise and appropriate 
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revenue, to make surveys, plans and designs 
with reference to the canal, to make neces- 
sary contracts, to enact sanitary ordinances 
of a preventive or curative character for the 
entire zone (including the cities of Colon 
and Panama), to prohibit and annul lottery 
franchises, to exclude undesirable aliens, 
and to adopt all needful regulations for the 
government of the territory. 

Though the transfer of title and property 
by the Panama Canal Company has been 
consummated, and all the formalities com- 
plied with, and the United States is in full 
possession, those who have expected sensa- 
tionally rapid progress on the waterway 
itself may be disappointed. The sanitary 
problem has to be solved, and until it has 
been no new host of laborers will be 
employed. The surveys and designs of the 
French company, scientific as they doubt- 
less were, cannot be followed blindly by 
the newowner. The requisite preliminaries 
may consume a good deal of time, and the 
actual ‘‘digging’’ may be delayed. 

Meantime little is heard concerning the 
activities of the Panama Republic. Order 
seems to prevail within its borders, while 
the treaty with the United States safeguards 
it against all external aggression. Colombia 
is apparently reconciled to the accomplished 
fact, having lost the territory as well as the 
millions paid for it, with nothing to look 
forward to, in that direction, except the 
indirect material benefits which the canal 
may yield to her. In the United States, 
it may be added, ‘‘the Panama question’’ 


, is hardly discussed. The Republican state 


1 





and county conventions have approved the 
course of the administration as regards the 
canal, while the Democratic conventions 
have refrained from criticizing it. 


ad 
Improved Labor Conditions 


The months of May and June are a period 
of unrest and agitation in the industrial 
world. Contracts and agreements between 
employers and employed need to be renewed, 
and the terms fixed for the ensuing year. 


Of late years friction and disturbance have 











attended these negotiations, and strikes, 
lockouts, boycotts and demonstrations have 
been characteristic ‘of the season. 

This year, fortunately, a decided improve- 
ment has been witnessed. The strikes are 
few and far between, and, with some twoor 
three exceptions, local and unimportant. 
The great centers of industry, notably New 
York and Chicago, have enjoyed unusual 
quiet and industrial peace. Agreements 
have beer renewed without serious difficulty, 
and where the interested parties have failed 
to come to terms, arbitration has freely been 
employed. 

No doubt to some extent this improve- 
ment is attributable to the commercial reces- 
sion, to the falling market, the diminished 
demand for manufactured goods at prevail- 
ing prices and the consequent curtailment 
of production. Still in many instances 
wages have not only not been lowered, but 
advances have been secured. It is prob- 
ably true that there has been a wholesome 
reaction from the excesses of the last two 
or three years. The newer and younger 
unions are ‘‘settling down’’ and learning to 
dispense with strikes and threats of strikes. 
On the other hand, the employers’ associa- 
tions have assumed a_ conciliatory and 
moderate attitude and taken pains to 
satisfy the organized workingmen that they 
desire to secure and maintain friendly rela- 
tions with their respective employees, rather 
than to arouse hostilities and excite sus- 
picion and ill will. 

Indeed, ‘those who predicted a state of 
war between capital and labor as the result 
of the remarkable unionist movement among 
the manufacturers, merchants and employers 
generally have been disabused by the actual 
developments. The employers see that fric- 
tion, where avoidable, is unprofitable and 
sometimes disastrous. They recognize, too, 
that you cannot, in the name of equal rights 
and freedom, protest against the abuses of 
organization, without frankly conceding the 
right to organize and the still more funda- 
mental right to sell one’s labor at will, on 
one’s own terms, and in concert with one’s 
There has been no attack on the 


fellows. 
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right to form unions, or on the right tostrike 
ina body. Lawless and violent methods 
by strikers have been very strenuously and 
not unsuccessfully resisted. In his annual 
address to the 
National Manufactu- 
rer’s Association 
President Parry, 
who not long ago 
opposed all recogni- 
tion of existing 
unions, all concilia- 
tion and arbitration 
under existing con- 
ditions and all con- 
cessions and com- 
promises, has taken 
new ground. He 
has declared himself 
in favor of ‘‘collect- 
ive bargaining,”’ 











GEN. GEO. W. DAVIS 


Governor of Panama 























Canal Zone. 
which involves | 
direct negotiations 


and dealings with the trade unions and the 
conclusion of agreements’ regulating the 
employment. 

In a general way it may be said that at 
this time the chief issue between employers 
and employed is not the rate of wages or 
the working day, but the closed shop. 
Many employers are determined to ‘‘open’’ 
their shops—that is, to do away with dis- 
crimination between union and non-union 
men and to employ any good mechanic 
without regard to his. industrial or other 
affiliations. Others are willing to make 
contracts with bodies of unionists, but they 
object to clauses that deprive them cf the 
privilege of hiring non-union men. ‘Mr. 
Parry, in the address just referred to, spoke of 
the closed shop question briefly as follows: 


The closed shop is against public policy, 
and is of doubtful legality. The liberty of 
the individual would be impossible if he is 
debarred from the right to contract for his 
services because he does not belong to a 
union. I believe that this truth will become 
generally recognized, and that the day must 
come when no industry will be allowed to 
run on the closed shop plan. Any set of 
men have a right to contract in a collective 
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capacity for the sale of their labor, but 
they cannot be upheld in making contracts 
which exclude other labor from the right 
to contract. 

The labor leaders, even those regarded 
as conservative and judicious, hold the 
closed shop to be the bulwark of the trade 
union movement. They defend it most 
earnestly and are prepared to order general 
and costly strikes to preserve it. The 
Clothiers’ Association of the United States 
has adopted a resolution committing that 
national organization to the open shop, but 
no strike has resulted because no action 
changing the conditions in the shops of the 
clothing manufacturers has been introduced. 
The garment workers say that there is no 
need for a strike against mere resolutions, 
but that any attempt to employ non-union 
men will be the signal for a general tie-up 
in that industry. 


There have been some judicial dicta to 
_ the effect that hard-and-fast contracts stipu- 
lating that only union men shall be employed 
are contracts tending to create monopoly 
and restraining competition in labor; but no 
decision directly upholding or outlawing 
closed-shop agreements has been rendered 
in recent years, though not a few unions 
have secured such agreements. The argu- 
ment in favor of the closed shop, as advanced 
by labor spokesmen and certain impartial 
writers is, in substance, this: That a man 
has the right to refuse to work with any 
other man for any rezson whatever, that an 
employer is entitled to prefer union men as 
he is entitled to prefer non-union men, and 
that it is merely an exercise of the right of 
free contract for an employer, or an associa- 
tion of employers, and a union acting in 
behalf of its members to provide for the 
exclusive employment of union men. 

This question is now more ‘‘burning’’ 
and prominent than that of injunctions, boy- 
cotting and strikes, and the courts will 
doubtless soon have an opportunity to con- 
sider it in all its bearings. 

In this connection it may be noted that 
the supreme court of Kansas has annulled an 

act of the legislature prohibiting employers 
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from discharging employees for forming or 
belonging to aunion. Such legislation, the 
court declared, was an unjustifiable inter- 
ference with the right of property and of 
contract. The employer is as free to dis- 
charge men, where there is no contract in 
the way, as the employees are free to quit. 
The question has been asked: Ifemployers 
may discharge union men because of their 
unionism, and prefer non-union men 
because of their non-unionism, does it not 
follow that they may give exclusive employ- 
ment to union men—which is all that closed 
shop means? ‘The legal answer, as already 
said, remains to be given. 


ba ad 


Where Races Most Do Congregate 

A newspaper paragraph now going the 
rounds reads: ‘‘The cosmopolitan charac- 
ter of New York life was illustrated in a 
recent accident. A Greek driver for a 
Chinese firm ran over and fatally injured en 
Italian and was arrested by an Irish police- 
man. A German doctor was called but the 
man died. A Hebrew coroner discharged 
the prisoner and an American firm defended 
the damage case in court. A verdict fora 
small sum was given but at the request of 
both sides it will be set aside and a new 








THE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD 
Russia: ‘‘Old man,I have the other black eye now. The 
only hope I have now is in your fighting my battle for me.’’ 
St, Petersburg Correspondent: ‘1 think I have proven 
myself equal to the task.”” 






—Minneafolis Journaé. 
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trial will be had. Seven nations were 
involved in the suit, though their repre- 
sentatives were all more or less American- 
ized.’” 

Everybody will concede that the story is 
typical of racial elements in the make-up of 
our American nation, whether it be literally 
true or not, and it serves to remind us of the 
fundamental importance of such studies as 
those which have been presented by Pro- 
fessor Commons in this magazine on the 
‘*Racial Composition of the American Peo- 
ple.’”’ After one has gained the background 
furnished by these articles he will not fail to 
note with increased intelligence the out: 
cropping of race problems in many questions 
of the day where this important phase has 
been overlooked, minimized or neglected by 
observers. In charity work, public school 
service, labor troubles, politics and civic 
spirit race factors are always to be reckoned 
with. 

Of late, stress is being laid upon the value 
of encouraging qualities which immigrant 
races may be able to contribute to the com- 
posite American type, as distinguished from 
assuming that the first thing to do with the 
immigrant is to extinguish valuable racial 
traits in behalf of a conceited Americanism. 
It may be profitable not only to reconsider 
what we owe to the immigrant but to see to 


it that intensive virtues of foreign peoples be- 


encouraged, that their native arts be not lost, 
that even their picturesque native customs of 
celebration and festival shall add more of the 
element of joy to our strenuous living, 

The number of foreign inhabitants who 
live with us in great centers of population 
has been brought out many times in many 
ways. ‘‘A Sketch of the Linguistic Condi- 
tions of Chicago,’’ by Carl Darling Buck, a 
recent issue among ‘‘The Decennial Publi- 
cations’? of the University of Chicago, 
reveals the fact that there are some forty 
foreign languages spoken in that city by 
numbers ranging from half a dozen to half a 
million persons. Such a phenomenon leads 
Dr. Buck to characterize the linguistic con- 
ditions in some of our American cities as an 
‘‘unparalleled babel.’’ ‘‘In Chicago there 
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are some fourteen languages spoken, besides 
English, each of whichis spoken by 10,000 
or more persons. Newspapers appear reg- 
ularly in ten languages, and church services 
may be heard in 
about twenty lan- 
guages. Chicago is 
the second largest 
Bohemian city in the 
world, the third 
Swedish, the third 
Norwegian, the 
fourth Polish, the 
fifth German (New 
York being the 
fourth).’’ 


‘‘The most not- 
able characteristic of 
Chicago’s foreign 
population is the 
strength of the Scan- 
dinavian and Slavic 
elements. No other 
city in the country 
contains anything like as many representa- 
tives of these groups. The Slavs number 
over a quarter of a millon, and of the 
large divisions which we have made, 
Slavic comes next to Germanic, a place 
which would be occupied by Romance in 
New York, Philadelphia, or Boston. Taking 
the languages without regard to the class- 
ification previously followed, the following 
are those of which Chicago furnishes the 
largest representation of any city in the 
country: Polish, Swedish, Bohemian, Nor- 
wegian, Dutch, Danish, Croatian, Slo- 
vakian, Lithuanian and Greek.’’ 











THE LATE HENRY 
M. STANLEY 


Explorer and Author. 




















Dr. Buck’s table of languages spoken in 
Chicago gives these approximate numbers: 





German........ 500,000 | French... ...... 15,000 
aie as 125,000 | Irish...... .....10,000 
Swedish . 100,000 | Croatian and Ser- 
Bohemian...... g0,000 We vere: 10,000 
Norwegian...... 50,000 | Slovakian... ... 10,000 
Viddish,....... 50,000 | Lithuanian,..... 10,000 
| Ae 35,000 | Russian ........ 7,000 
a, Pee AS 25,000 | Hungarian. ..... 5,000 
pe eee 20,coo | Greek.......... 4,000 
Frisian, Roumanian, Welsh, Slovenian and 


Flemish, 1,000 to 2,000; Chinese and Spanish, 
1,000; Finnish, Scotch Gaelic, Lettic, 500; Arabic, 
250; Armenian, Manx, Icelandic and Albanian, 
100; Turkish, Japanese, Breton, Portuguese, Esthon- 
ian, Basque and gypsy, less than 100, 


For New York City the claim has been 
made that it contains ‘‘the most varied col- 
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lection of races in history.’ The Sun sup- 
ported this claim in part as follows: 


‘*Here in New York, and on Manhattan 
Island more especially, is the most remark- 
able collection of people in the world, the 
most various in race and religion ever gath- 
ered together in such numbers in the history 
of mankind; and the problems here to be 
solved, social and political, may really be 
said to be more important tothe human race 
than those which will be worked out in any 
other community of the world. 

‘*In New York asa whole, in 1900, only 
21.5 per cent of the population were native 
whites of native parentage, and on Manhat- 
tan Island only 16.9 per cent, or about one- 
sixth. It may be assumed that since the 
census was taken even these small percent- 
ages have diminished very considerably, for 
immigration has been in unprecedentedly 
great volume, and the birth rate is highest 
in the districts of the city where the popu- 
lation of alien birth is largest. The census of 
1900 shows: 





Native whites of native parentage....... 7379477 
Born outside U. S. of native parentage. . 279 
Foreign born and their children......... 2,643,957 
WD oii ok + cuteas sionaseeeennkenka 55489 

Wee 3,437,202 


‘‘On Manhattan Island the swamping of 
the population of native parentage was even 
greater than in the city as a whole. Almost 
every race on the globe is represented in 
this foreign population. This table of the 
numbers of the different nationalties in the 
whole city has been printed by us before; 
but it is worth renewed study: 





Germany ....786,435 | Bohemia....... 28,849 
Ireland ...... 725,511 | Canada(English) - 30,550 
Russia. ...... 245,525 | Canada (French) $7305 
ee 218,918 | Norway........ 18,087 
England ....155,180 | Switzerland.... 15,474 
Austria ...... 113,237 | Denmark ..... 9,369 
Poland....... 53,409 | Wales......... 4,370 
Hungary..... 52,430 | Other countries. 58,080 
Scotland. ... 48,929 

Sweden....... 44,798 | Total......... 2,643,957 
Premes....... 29,441 





‘‘Included in the ‘other countries’ of 
the table are about 10,000 from Asia. The 
Jewish population has increased very largely 
since the above enumeration was made, and 
also the Italian.’’ 


Ri al 
Books and Postal Privilege 


The supreme court of the United States 
has decided a question which has been the 
subject of a long controversy between Amer- 
ican publishers of note and standing and the 
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postoffice department. It has held that 
books are not, even when published period- 
ically under a common and distinctive desig- 
nation, entitled to transmission through the 
mails as second-class matter—at low rates. 


For sixteen years, and under eleven post- 
masters general, these publications had been 
carried as second-class matter, together with 
monthly and weekly periodicals and other 
kinds of educational literature. Efforts to 
change the law and deprive books of this 
privilege had failed, congress having been 
unwilling to restrict the advantages of pub- 
lishers of useful and legitimate so-called 
libraries and series. But in 1902 the post- 
master general issued an order on his own 
responsibility giving a new interpretation to 
the law and excluding such books from the 
second-class. 

In its decision the supreme court says that 
the fact that a publication is issued at stated 
intervals under a collective name does not 
necessarily make it a periodical. The ordi- 
nary definition of a periodical is a publica- 
tion each number of which contains a vari- 
ety of original articles by different authors, 
devoted either to general literature or some 
special branch of learning, or to a special 
class of subjects. The court thinks that 
congress must have used the term periodical 
in this accepted sense, and that the post- 
office department was justified, even after 
many years, to put this construction upon 
the law in relation to mail matter. 

The chief justice and Justice Harlan 
united in a strong dissenting opinion favor- 
ing the contention of the publishers of serial 
‘libraries’? and speaking of the belated 
action of the postoffice department in 
changing its own system and interpretation 
after sixteen years asan assumption of legis- 
lative authority. 

It may be added, on general grounds, 
that there is no reason why educational and 
legitimate books should be denied privileges 
that are accorded to educational periodicals. 
In effect congress subsidizes second-class 
matter, which is carried below cost ; if popu- 
lar education be the object of the subsidy, 
why should books be treated less liberally? 








The Women of Hawaii 














MONG all races of people, no mat- 
ter how barbarous, there have 
been exceptional instances where 

yy §=©women have held responsible posts 

and have played an important part 

in history. The women of Hawaii have 
been no exception to this rule. 

Tall, erect, walking with easy and impos- 
ing carriage, with dark, flashing eyes, long, 
straight silken black hair, even those who 
had no claim to positive beauty possessed 
decided comeliness, to which their gentle- 
ness and grace lent an additional attraction. 
Under the old chiefs, even in the days of 
the Kamehamehas, the lot of the average 
Hawaiian woman was often one of great 
misery. By the working of the /adu, a 
religious interdiction evolved by a cruel 
priest-craft for the maintenance of their 
authority, a prohibition, which in some 
form or other has prevailed throughout most 
of the islands of the South Pacific, the 
women were completely cut off from many 
of the rational pleasures of life. Not only 
the woman’s happiness, but life itself was 
dependent upon the husband’s will. He 
could divorce her; even put her to death for 
certain offenses. She was forbidden to sit 
with him at table, to occupy the best places 
in the hut, to eat bananas or the choice 
fish set apart for her lord and master. It 
is related that the daughter of a chief was 
detected by a priest eating a banana. 
Because of her father’s high rank her life 
was spared, but both eyes were put out. 

_ In those primitive days, women were also 
forbidden to enter the Aeiaus, or temples, 
which, it was considered, were profaned by 
their presence. While the men were wag- 
ing war with their neighbors, fighting sharks, 
fishing, or hunting sandal-wood, the women 
were preparing the /aro, manufacturing 
tapa—the paper made by macerating the 

inner bark of the mulberry in water—which 
furnished their clothing and bed-covering. 

They did the cooking, gathered bananas, 
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and strung /eis—the thick garlands of bril- 
liant and fragrant flowers with which the 
present generation still adorn their hair and 
throats. Infanticide was a common crime, 
which was encouraged, rather than punished. 
One woman confessed that she had killed 
eight of her children and buried them under 
the floor of her hut—a frequent place of 
sepulture. The excuse offered for the 
prevalence of infanticide was that the islands 
were small, and even with the equitable 
division of the land for ¢aro patches and the 
construction of enormous artificial ponds 
which were well stocked with mullet, there 
was always danger of famine. It was con- 
sidered expedient, therefore, to keep the 
population within reasonable bounds, even 
if the superfluous children were destroyed 
at birth. At the same time, parents who 
made way with their own offspring incon- 
sistently accepted and adopted the children 
of their neighbors and friends, and these 
were often petted and indulged to a far 
greater degree than their own would have 
been. For peculiar reasons, which also — 
obtained throughout a large part of Poly- 
nesia, descent was traced through the 
female line. 

Notwithstanding the small esteem in 
which women ordinarily were held, there 
were among the old Hawaiians, female chiefs 
of high distinction, of great intelligence, 
and of splendid courage. Many of these 
were readily converted to Christianity and 
became the stanch friends and powerful 
champions of the missionaries. There was 
one notable exception, Liliha, the beautiful 
wife of Boki, who, in 1819, was acting gov- 
ernor of Oahu. She refused to accept the 
teachings of the missionaries, and with her 
husband, who was greatly her inferior in 
intellect and courage, attempted to seize 
the island and overthrow Kaahumanu, the 
queen regent. Both were reckless . and 
extravagant, and the people were ruthlessly 
oppressed to furnish money which they 
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squandered. They refused to obey the law 
of the land and finally, when Boki sailed to 
the South in search of sandal-wood, Liliha 
fortified Honolulu and held it for several 
days, until, at the command of her father, 
which she dared not disregard, she was 
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forced to yield. She died finally in obscur- 
ity, mourning to the last for Boki who never 
returned from his ill-starred quest. 

While the chiefs, or kings, as they were 
called after the accession of Kamehameha 
I, became enfeebled through licentiousness 
and intemperance, the actual management 
of the government passed into the hands of 
women. They possessed that high wisdom 
which has been characteristic of great 
women rulers of all races, a desire for the 
well-being of their subjects rather than for 
personal aggrandizement ; and in conformity 
with this idea they gathered about them the 
best counselors by whose opinions they were 
willing to be guided. 

Even chiefesses of lower rank were 
invested with absolute authority, and could 
claim obedience and service from their 
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people. This spirit still survives in a modi- 
fied form, and was singularly illustrated not 
many years ago. A Hawaiian driving in 
her carriage saw a man misconducting him- 
self in some manner peculiarly offensive to 
her, in the streets of Honolulu. She 
ordered her driver to halt, descended from 
the vehicle, walked to the offender and 
administered a sound box on the ear, 
rebuked him sternly, and then went on her 
way with the air of one who had done her 
duty. The explanation of this strange 
interference, which the man—a full-blooded 
native—did not dream of resenting, was 
simple ; he and his kith and kin for genera- 
tions, had been retainers of the family of 
the woman, of which she was still the recog- 
nized head. 

All the labor on the large estates of the 
late Queen Kapiolani was performed by her 
former subjects, to the end of her life, and 
this voluntarily, in recognition of the 
which, though nominally 
repealed, still remained in force. 

After the accession of Kamehameha I 
and the evolution of the nation toward civ- 
ilization, the favorite wife, chosen because 
of her superior character and ability, was 
made guardian of the minor princes. 
Upon the death of the king she received 
the title of Auhina Nui which she retained 
until the proclamation of the heir apparent, 
holding this 


ancient law 


when she became premier, 
responsible office for life. 

Four women filled this post between 1819 
and 1864, virtual rulers, the kings being 
enfeebled mentally and morally, by vicious 
self-indulgence and consequently unfit or 
unwilling to govern. 

Kaahumanu, a fitting wife for the great 
Kamehameha, was the first to hold the dual 
office of Auhina Nui and premier, ruling 
efficiently from 1819 to 1832; Kinau, her 
successor and chosen by Kaahumanu, was in 
office until July, 1839; Kekauluohi until 
June, 1845, and Kamamalu until 1864, when 
the office was abolished and Anglo-Saxon 
influence began to dominate the islands. 
Kaahumanu and Kinau were women of 
remarkable force of character and intellect- 











ual vigor. Of Kekauluohiit is said: ‘‘She 
was far inferior to Kinau in fitness to rule, 
but had been carefully trained in her youth 
and made a repository of traditional 
lore,’’ while of Kamamalu there is little to 
record. Kaahumanu, the most eminent of 
the Kuhinis, labored faithfully to ameliorate 
the condition of her sex, who suffered ser- 
iously through the oppressive civil and relig- 
ious rule. Fearless and independent, she, 
with Keohuolaui, a sister queen, determined 
to put an end to the hated sadu. The 
initiative steps were taken upon the very 
morning of the death of Kamehameha I. 

As soon as “this iron hand was with- 
drawn,’’ writes Professor Alexander, ‘‘the 
whole structure was ready to crumble into 
ruin.’? Upon the accession of the new king, 
Kamehameha II, ten days after the death 
of his father, the regent arrayed in a superb 
cloak of yellow feathers, sacred to royalty, 
her attendants surrounding her and waving 
their zhi/is, the ‘‘plumed staffs of state,’’ 
proclaimed the new king, and then and 
there proposed to sit at the table with him 
and otherwise defy the sadus. The king, 
unlike his father, was weak and dissipated, 
and it fell upon Kaahumanu, to quell a very 
serious rebellion fomented by the priests. 1n 
the battle which ensued, in which the insur- 
gents were routed and dispersed, Manono, 
the wife of Kekuaokalani the rebel leader, 
distinguished herself. Her husband was 
severely wounded early in the action, and 
was finally killed. The heroic Manono, 
we are told, during the battle fought 
undaunted by her husband’s side. A few 
moments before he expired, she called out 
for quarter, but almost at the same moment 
was struck by a bullet in the left temple, 
and falling upon the dead body also expired. 
Having thus suppressed a dangerous rebel- 
lion, and restored peace, Kaahumanu 
became interested in the schools that were 
being established, began to study read- 
ing and writing, by setting an example, and 
encouraging the missionaries, and finally 
embraced Christianity. From that time 


9? 


there was a marked and radical change in 
her demeanor; from an arrogant and cruel 
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ruler she became humane and just. So 
pronounced was the alteration that she was 
called thereafter by the natives, ‘‘the new 
Kaahumanu.’’ In 1830 she made a tour 
through the windward islands, accompanied 
by the young king, with a view to lighten- 
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ing the burdens of the people, encouraging 
their education and improving their morals. 
It was under her regency and by her order 
that the first council of chiefs was convoked, 
in which a commercial treaty with the 
United States was negotiated—the first ever 
made by Hawaii with any foreign power. 
Kaahumanu finally retired to a cottage in 
the Manoa Valley, near Honolulu, now a 
part of the city, where she died, June 5, 
1832. Professor Alexander says, ‘‘her place 
could not be filled, and the events of the next 
few years showed the greatness of the loss 
which the nation had sustained. The days 
of Kaahumanu were long remembered as 
days of progress and prosperity.’’ Kinau, 
the successor of this great woman and chosen 
by her as premier, while possessing many 
admirable traits was not her equal, nor 
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could she cope with the difficulties insepar- 
able from her position, and others, graver 
still, growing out of the conspiracies of hos- 
tile chiefs, and of Charlton, the jealous and 
meddlesome British consul. _ Both his native 
advisers and the Englishman pandered to 
the king’s vices, making him thereby a 
mere facile tool, a fact of which Kinau was 
perfectly cognizant. 

The regent, not without cause, had con- 
ceived a violent prejudice against the 
Roman Catholic missionaries, who cele- 
brated their first mass in Honolulu in the 
month of July, 1828. She did her utmost 
to prevent the spread of Catholicism and 
unjustly countenanced the persecution of 
the priests and their converts, as Kaahu- 
manu had done before her. She carried 
her prejudice to the extreme of imprisoning 
two priests on board a brigantine in the 
harbor, keeping them supplied, however, 
with what provisions they required. 

The queen consorts, the wives and daugh- 
ters of high chiefs, were, also, many of 
them, women of powerful physique, inclined 
to embonpoint from lack of exercise and a 
fondness for othe chief article of diet with 
high and low alike. They were lawgivers, 
prophets and poets, and with few excep- 
tions favored civilization, being the first to 
renounce the superstitions of paganism. To 
Kapiolani, one of these great reformers, for 
whom the wife of the late King Kalakaua 
was named, the ancient idolatry, cruel, 
gloomy and bloody, owed its final over- 
throw. It was based upon a dread belief 
in ghosts and malevolent spirits, and of the 
latter Pele, the presiding genius of the vol- 
cano Kilauea was feared most of all. It 
was believed that she inhabited the lake of 
fire in the center of the crater. Priests 
lived on the adjacent cliffs and received 
offerings from the people with which to 
placate the deity, plantains, fowls and black 
pigs, which were supposed to be duly sacri- 
ficed. Kapiolani visited the volcano, and, 
notwithstanding the warnings of the priests 
who solemnly asserted that she would be 
stricken with instant death, marched down 
into the crater to the brink of the burning 








lake. She first gathered the ohea, a berty 
sacred to the goddess which it was cus- 
tomary to throw into the crater, but which, 
instead she boldly ate, saying: ‘‘Pele, here 
are your oheas: I offer you some, some I 
also eat.’’ 

As she stood beside the fiery lake sur- 
rounded by her retinue, she cried aloud: 
‘‘The God who has made Kilauea is my 
God, and he alone has kindled the fires of 
the crater. Ido not fear Pele. If I perish 
through her, then continue to stand in awe 
of her. But if I come away unharmed I 
hope you will believe in the true God.”’ 

The company waited in breathless silence, 
but there was no manifestation from Pele; 
from that hour her power waned and her 
priests were scattered. 

The wives of the American missionaries 
who went out to the Hawaiian Islands early 
in the last century, were also remarkable 
women and left a lasting impression upon 
the minds and manners of the people. 
Foremost among them were Mrs. Thurston, 
Mrs. Bingham, and Mrs. Judd. Several 
have given graphic accounts of their experi- 
ences and they are certainly of a nature to 
dispossess one of the idea that their life was 
one of ease and indulgence. 

Mrs. Judd arrived in Honolulu in 1826 
in the Zhaddeus which was months making 
the voyage from Boston by the way of Cape 
Horn. The vessel was dirty and crowded, 
and she and her friends were obliged to 
wash their own clothing and cook their own 
food. The ship encountered several gales 
and at other times was becalmed for days. 
Finally, one bright Sunday morning they 
anchored in the harbor of Honolulu. The 
people had already embraced Christianity 
and from the deck of the Zhaddeus she saw, 
to quote her own words, ‘‘a mass of brown 
huts looking like so many hay-stacks.’’ In 
the center of the village was a larger hut, 
the church, toward which the people were 
hurrying from every direction. There were 
hundreds, men and women, both wearing 
long, flowing mantles of blue, green and 
yellow /afa, throats and heads adorned with 
garlands of fragrant flowers. 











When Mrs. Judd and her husband went 
ashore they were warmly welcomed, not 
only by the missionaries who had preceded 
them, but by Kinau who was Kuhina Nui, 
at that time. Mrs. Judd gave an amusing 
description of her royal highness, who was 
enormously tall and stout. She wore a silk 
dress of some gay color, with the huge bon- 
net of that period loaded with plumes. She 
rode in a cart which had been painted sky 
blue, and sat with her feet dangling from 
the back of the vehicle which was drawn by 
twenty men. Kinau was, from the first, the 
stanch friend of the missionaries, looking to 
them for the moral regeneration of her 
people who, after the death of Kaahumanu, 
were sinking deeper and deeper into degra- 
dation, their vices acquired from contact 
with the lawless crews of traders and whal- 
ing vessels that touched at the islands. 

She gave the new arrivals comfortable 
huts in which to live, and saw that they 
were abundantly supplied with food; but 
they knew that their post was no sinecure, 
and that they must make a full and satisfac- 
tory return for every favor granted them. 
They established additional schools, to 
which all the people came, the old and 
young, irrespective of rank. When the 
conch shell was sounded which announced 
the opening of the session, the people hur- 
ried to the schoolhouses which could not 
accommodate them all; the huts were 
deserted and all other business was for the 
time suspended. Such was their ardent 
desire to learn, they went about with school- 
books in their hands that they might improve 
every moment. The brunt of the teaching 
during this remarkable epoch fell upon the 
wives of the missionaries who not only 
labored in the schools but were required to 
receive into their households the children of 
the chiefs that they might be instructed also 
in the domestic arts,—the girls in sewing, 
cooking and general housework, and the 
boys in the use of tools. It sometimes hap- 
pened that as many as twenty of these charges 
were committed to the care of a single fam- 
ily. In addition to this, the chiefs acquired 


a taste for American cookery and dropped 
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in to dine or sup informally, as the impulse 
seized them. A communistic system had 
prevailed from time immemorial, and the 
contents of the foi calabash were free to all . 
comers. They knew no reason why the 
same easy custom should not be applied to 
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the Americans, leaving out of account the 
difficulties of preparing the more varied 
delicacies which they expected. It was not 
an uncommon thing for sixty or seventy per- 
sons, chiefs and their retinues, to drop in 
without previous notice to be served in 
detachments, in their turn, with the most 
careful regard for precedence, which the 
etiquette of the country ordained. The 
clothing of the missionary women wore out 
and there was nothing with which they 
could replace it, ships from Europe or the 
United States visiting Honolulu only at long 
intervals. The occasional gifts which they 
received from the queen, gay silks like those 
which she wore herself, they very properly 
considered unfit for people of their calling, 
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and they certainly were ill-adapted to the 
practical every-day use for which they were 
required. They suffered especially from 
need of shoes. 

The grass houses in which the natives 
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lived were not convenient, being badly 
lighted and ventilated and with no provision 
for privacy, to which the Americans had 
always been accustomed. The framework 
of a dwelling house, sills, rafters, shingles, 
loors and windows, was sent out from Bos- 
ton, ready to put together. But it was an 
old, time-honored Hawaiian law that no 
one could occupy a loftier position, literally, 
than the king, or live in a better house, 
and it was months before Liholiho, who was 
then reigning, would consent to have the 
American house put up. Permission was 
asked repeatedly and as often refused. At 
length, two of the Americans went with 
their wives to make a last appeal. One of 
the women was about to become a mother, 
and when the king perceived her condition, 
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realizing the hardship of her lie, a stranger 
in a strange land, deprived of all the com- 
forts to which she had been accustomed, he 
was touched with compassion and relented. 

The house was an object of the grcatest 
interest when it was finally completed, and 
when the king inspected it, he ordered one 
for himself, which, however, he stipulated, 
should be three instead of two stories high. 
The old house, constructed under so many 
difficulties, is still standing in Honolulu, in 
excellent condition. 

One difficult task assigned Mrs. Judd was 
to make a coat for the king. He was a 
man of imposing proportions, in girth as 
well as height. She had no pattern and 
had never made such a garment, but, since 
refusal might entail the closing of the schools 
and put an end to their labors, she set her 
wits to work in the embarrassing dilenyma; 
she ripped to pieces an old coat belonging 
to her husband, and from this model pro- 
ceeded to devise some sort of a garment 
from a piece of fine cloth which had been 
presented the king by an English trader. 
His figure and that of Dr. Judd were quite 
unlike, and it was necessary to make proper 
allowance for this, which it appears the 
maker endeavored to do. She does not 
speak highly of her handiwork, but the king 
was not critical, and as no disastrous results 
followed he must have been satisfied. 

Not only did these pioneer women possess 
tact and ingenuity, but they, too, were 
endowed with heroic courage. This was 
shown in many crises in which their safety, 
and even life itself was in danger. Mrs. 
Judd was an exemplification of this during 
the critical time when Charlton, the British 
consul, scheming to secure and hold ascend- 
ency over the weak and intemperate kings, at 
length carried his high-handed presumption 
to the extreme of taking possession of the 
islands in the name of the British crown, 
lowering the Hawaiian and hoisting the 
English flag. Dr. Judd, who was the king’s 
close adviser, secured the archives, con- 
cealed himself in the tombs of the Kame- 
hamehas and prepared dispatches to be sent 
by trusted messengers to England, well 














aware that the government would disavow 
Charlton’s act as soon as the situation 
could be made clear. The king was also 
elsewhere in hiding and the British officers 
with a detachment of soldiers went to Mrs. 
Judd’s house and endeavored to compel her 
to betray their whereabouts. Both threats 
and commands were disregarded, the brave 
woman refusing to give any information that 
might lead to their apprehension and cap- 
ture. Wher Admiral Thomas was sent to 
restore Hawaiian supremacy, as it was 
known must happen, the wives of the mis- 
sionaries took a prominent part in the rejoic- 
ings. They feasted their deliverers, prepar- 
ing a great banquet with their own hands, 
out of such materials as were furnished them 
by the king, cakes, sweetmeats, fish, fowl 
and flesh, and waited upon their distin- 
guished guests in person. They were a 
good deal chagrined over the disappoint- 
ment of the English officers who, accus- 
tomed to wine in abundance, found the 
milder liquids provided for their refresh- 
ment a poor substitute. The admiral, how- 
ever, commended their consistency, espec- 
ially their wisdom in not placing ardent 
spirits before the king and his suite who were 
also present—a temptation the king could 
not have resisted. 

At a later period the descendants of these 
pioneers founded Oahu College, a co-educa- 
tional institution, which celebrated its semi- 
centennial a few years ago. ‘This school 
was a means of education and enlighten- 
ment not only throughout the islands, but 
was patronized by the early residents of Cal- 
ifornia who preferred to send their children 
here—a shorter and safer journey rather 
than to the eastern states overland, or by sea 
around the Horn. The liberal spirit that 
prevailed, especially affecting the political 
and industrial status of women, had its source 
in the influence of this remarkable school— 
an influence that was steadily maintained 
and knew no abatement, until annexation 
introduced the evils that follow the rule of 
the self-seeking and unenlightened political 


demagogue. 
As time advanced, the native women 
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shared in the decay and in the steady anni- 
hilation of their race, losing their prestige, 
their physical and mental vigor. Queen 
Emma, educated by her English guardian, 
was forced into relinquishing her claims to 
the throne by the machinations of the fac- 
tion that unlawfully accomplished the acces- 
sion of Kalakaua. She was a beautiful and 
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virtuous woman, highly accomplished, and 
well qualified to rule. Bernice Pauahi, who 
married Mr. C. R. Bishop, who is still liv- 
ing, was a direct descendant of the great 
Kamehameha. She, however, refused to be 
drawn into the intrigues and difficulties 
which beset the sovereigns. She, too, wasa 
woman of admirable character and of great 
mental and physical attractions. She was 
contented with the simple pleasures of pri- 
vate life, and upon her death bequeathed 
almost the whole of her large fortune to be 
used in the education and care of her peo- 
ple—a wish that has been faithfully carried 
out. Among numberless philanthropic insti- 
tutions which she endowed, the Kame- 
hameha Manual Training school for boys, 
with its beautiful grounds, handsome build- 
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ings and modern and complete equipments, 
remains a splendid monument to her 
memory. ’ 

The late queen dowager, ‘‘the good 
Kapiolani,’’ as she was affectionately called, 
spent the closing years of her life in retire- 
ment at her pleasant villa, in Weikiki, with- 
in sound of the surf, beating ceaselessly 
upon the reef. Here she was surrounded 
by a considerable retinue of women, ladies 
of rank, who waited upon her as if she were 
still the queen consort, in office. She may 
be regarded as the last of the ancient type, 
although she was not descended from the 
Kamehamehas. The writer had the privi- 
lege of being received at her villa in May, 
1893. The house was small and unpreten- 
tious, the front covered with a lattice work, 
two flights of steps, one to the right, the 
other to the left, leading to the front door 
which opened into the reception room. 
The queen and her attendants occupied 
apartments in the rear, and as the guests 
were admitted, a sound of animated voices, 
chattering, singing and laughing, could be 
heard distinctly. The delay of Kapiolani in 
making her appearance gave the visitors an 
opportunity to look about them—to note 
the spotless whiteness of the matting; the 
simple and pretty chintz hangings so well 
suited to the climate; the heavy and bril- 
liantly polished 40a furniture, the masses of 
flowers arranged in huge vases that stood 
upon the floor. There were also several 
fine kihi/as—‘‘the plumed badges of office,’’ 
which have been mentioned, with portraits 
and an excellent bust in marble of the dead 
Kalakaua. After some time soft, uncertain 
footsteps were heard approaching; then a 
stately figure appeared, which halted in the 
doorway, and leaned for an instant against 
the panel. It was Kapiolani—though it 
might have been Kaahumanu or Kinau, so 
perfectly had the native strain been perpet- 
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uated. She smiled graciously, displaying 
teeth that were still even and brilliantly 
white. Her thick, dark, lusterless hair was 
piled in a lofty coil on the top of her head. 
She wore a loose, flowing ho/oku of dull, 
rich black silk, with a portrait of the king 
in a brooch upon her bosom, and around 
her neck a /e7, a garland, of the vivid yel- 
low feathers of the O-O—once sacred to 
royalty. 

When she finally entered and seated her- 
self in an arm-chair like a throne, her inter- 
preter, a handsome young woman, took her 
place beside the widowed queen, and 
explained that, while she understood English 
and could speak it, she was unwilling to 
attempt it in the presence of strangers. She 
was extremely amiable, and it was evident, 
even when speaking through the medium of 
an interpreter, that she possessed both wit 
and good sense. She asked many ques- 
tions about the World’s Fair, which was 
about to open, and deplored the unsettled 
political conditions which would prevent the 
islands from being properly represented. 
When asked if she herself would visit the 
great exhibition, she shook her head and 
said that she had not decided; that she 
wished to go, but would have to take her 
women. Then she laughed, and added: 
‘*Their husbands are so much trouble.’’ 

When the visit came to an end, and she 
graciously extended her hand with a gentle 
‘taloha,’’ both the act and the word of fare- 
well were prophetic. She, herself, was 
shortly to join those of her race, the great, 
the good, the wise, who had preceded her 
into the unknown, and she uttered the last 
farewell of a doomed and fading people. 
The tall and imposing figure withdrew, and 
as the drapery fell and covered the door- 
way behind her, the curtain seemed to have 
dropped upon the last act of a national 
drama that should know no revival. 
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IN the Island of Iceland, the 
largest one of the Kingdom of 
Denmark, there is a small town 
called Elsinore. It stands on the 
Belt dividing Denmark from her 

hereditary enemy, Norway, and one can 

easily see the green banks of the Land of 
the Midnight Sun, as one stands on the 

Danish shores. For four hundred years the 

King of Denmark ruled Norway, and the 

people of that country say that there were 

‘four hundred years lost from their his- 

tory,’’ so deeply do they resent any inter- 

ference from a foreign power. 

As the steamer which connects Copen- 
hagen with Christiania by a night’s journey, 
sails between the two countries, it passes a 
fine castle jutting out into the sea. It is 
Kronborg, built of massive stone, sur- 
rounded by broad moats and surmounted 
by rampants. It was built during those 
days when Denmark ruled Norway, by 
King Frederick II, in 1574. Most pic- 
turesque is it when seen from the water, 
its gables clearly cut against a bright sum- 
mer sky, its cannon pointing toward the 
strait, as ifin warning to the enemy across 
the way. The enemy is at present a very 
friendly one; for Norway is now merged 
with Sweden, and the daughter of Sweden’s 
former king came to Denmark to become 
its future queen. King Oscar of Sweden 
and King Christian of Denmark meet each 
summer in a deeply wooded island, in sight 
of Elsinore, and enjoy a week of hunting 
in a most amicable way. Therefore the 
cannon of Kronborg boom no more and 
peace reigns in place of war and hatred. 

Kronborg Castle is noted for its legends. 
It is here that Hans Christian Andersen 
makes Holger Danske stay until that. day 
shall come when Denmark will have need 
of his strong arm. Down in the under- 
ground dungeons he stays, asleep with his 
head on a table. His long white beard 
has grown fast in a crevice of the wood. 
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He dreams of all that is passing in his coun- 
try, and each Christmas when he rouses, an 
angel says to him: ‘‘Not yet, Holger, not 
yet. Sleep on till Denmark needs thee.’’ 
So the old man goes to sleep again. Hol- 
ger Danske is evidently a very inoffensive 
occupant of Castle Kronborg, for no one 
has ever been known to see or hear him. 

It was Shakespeare who with his marvel- 
ous dramatic gift made Elsinore and Castle 
Kronborg famous; for here he laid the 
scene of ‘‘Hamlet, Prince of Denmark.’’ 
It is absolutely impossible to make dates 
correspond, for the early play, from which 
Shakespeare may have derived his plot, 
‘‘The Histor’e of Hamblet,’’ was translated 
from the French of Belleforest long before 
the dramatist commenced to write. And its 
author said he derived his facts from a his- 
tory of Denmark printed in 1514. 

The story of Hamlet goes far back of 
these. It was first put into circulation in 
the ‘‘History of Denmark’’ by Saxo Gram- 
maticus, who died in 1204 and who is sup- 
posed to have discovered it in the Icelandic 
sagas of Scandinavian heroes. The origi- 
nal tale is an interesting one, and merges 
into the stories of the Scandinavian gods. 
Hovenhill, the father of Hamlet, is said to 
have fought with the god Thor in one of 
his famous battles. He married the 
daughter of Rorick, King of Denmark, and 
on the death of his father-in-law, ascended 
the throne ; he was murdered by his brother, 
who became king and married the queen, 
Hamlet, her son, feigned imbecility and was 
sent to England in a Viking’s ship with a 
sealed request from the king that he should 
be killed on his arrival. Hamlet, or 
Amleth, as the old name is written, changed 
the order, and so pleased the King of Eng- 
land that he promised him his daughter in 
marriage. He then returned to Denmark, 
finding his own funeral feast in progress. 
Pulling down the hangings on the wall, he 
covered the drunken courtiers with them and 
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sets firetotheroom. He then killed Fengo, 
the king, and returned to England where he 
met? with many an adventure quite suit- 
able for a Norwegian Viking, and perished 
in battle with the Danish king. It is a 
very wild, weird and characteristic tale, one 
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which might well have fired the imagina- 
tion of such a man as Shakespeare, who 
was ever on the watch for new themes for 
his drama. The name of Hamlet, mean- 
ing in the Norse tongue, ‘‘A Son of Toil,’’ 
and his story typifies, as so many of the 
sagas do, the mythical contests between 
sea and land, summer and winter, light and 
darkness, evil and good. 

So widespread was the diffusion of the 
saga, that Hamlet’s Heath, Fengo’s Sound 
and Fengo’s Cliff are familiar names in Jut- 
land, and in Iceland the word ‘‘amlothi’’ 
signifies a witless man; while in the early 
literature of that country the story is found. 

When Shakespeare had formed his plot, 
he naturally sought for a suitable setting 
for it, and found it in Kronborg by the 
The fact that the castle was modern, 


sea. 
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did not affect him at all, as it seemed to 
adapt itself to his purposes. But in order 
to do this it may have been that he visited 
in his travels the Kronborg Castle; how 
else could he have described it in so real- 
istic a manner? Imagining the castle to 
have been as Shakespeare describes it, the 
actual home of Hamlet’s father, it is most 
interesting to trace in it the wonderful char- 
acters which he has drawn. 

The flag-battery, on the left of the princi- 
pal entrance, is the opening scene. It is 
midnight, and bitterly cold. Two nights 
had the apparition appeared to the guard 
as he passed back and forth. The ghost 
glides across the terrace, ‘‘In the same fig- 
ure, like the king that’s dead.’’ The men 
stand aghast, and Horatio asks: 

‘‘What art thou, that usurp’st this time of 
night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form, 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march? By Heaven I 
charge thee speak. 
‘«Tis gone and will not answer.’’ 

The waves of the sea dash against the 
walls of Kronborg, far below, as the figure 
vanishes and the guards tremble. Across 
the water, the first rays of dawn appear 
over the hills of Norway, and Horatio 
exclaims in exquisite words: 

‘*But look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o’er the dew of yond’ high eastern 
hill 

Break we our watch up ; and, by my advice, 

Let us impart what we have seen tonight 

Unto young Hamlet.’’ 

Again it is midnight on the terrace by the 
sea and ‘‘very cold.’’ The ghost, upon the 
stroke of twelve, walks by. It is here that 
one of the most effective scenes in the whole 
play is enacted, on this flag-platform, past 
which the steamers of today glide swiftly. 

Hamlet calls the ghost: 

‘*King, father, royal Dane: O answer me,”’ 
and follows the apparition to a secluded spot. 

Says the ghost: 

‘<I am thy father’s spirit ; 

Doomed for a certain time to walk the 
night, 

Till the foul crimes, done in my days of 
nature 

Are burnt and purged away.’’ 
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HAMLET’S STATUE AT ELSINORE 











THE CASTLE AT ELSINORE 
Showing battery where the ghost walked, 


With vivid words, he relates the tale of 
murder and injustice, calls upon his son to 
revenge his death, and vanishes. Hamlet 
aroused beyond endurance breaks forth: 

‘*Hold heart; 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 
But bear me stiffly up.—Remember thee? 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a 
seat 
In this distracted globe. 
My tables—meet it is, I set it down, 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a 
villain ; 
Atleast, I am sure, it may be so in Denmark. 
So, uncle, there you are. Now to my word. 
It is, ‘Adieu, Adieu. Remember me.’ 
I have sworn it.” 

All this, and much more becomes reality 
as we tread the terrace at Kronborg Castle. 
We see Hamlet entering the great hall and 
hear him simulating madness. We witness 
the meeting between him and poor Ophelia, 
prefaced by a magnificent soliloquy : 

‘**To be or not to be; that is the question : — 


Who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after 
death,— 
The undiscovered country, from whose 
bourn 
No traveler returns,—puzzles the will, 
And makes us bear the ills we have 
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Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us 
all.’’ 


The halls and corridors of Kronborg 
Castle do not now seem adapted for the 
trailing garments of the queen and Ophelia; 
but the imagination can drape its rough 
walls with rich hangings, cover its floors 
with varicolored rugs, and people the 
vacant rooms with living beings, myths 
gathered from ancient sagas and from the 
songs of bards of old. The players flock 
to perform their scenes of murder and 
treachery before the guilty king and queen, 
while Ophelia and the courtiers listen, and 
Hamlet, melancholy and severe, watches 
with eagle eye every change upon the 
sovereigns’ faces. 

Later, when the king, overcome by the 
knowledge of his sin, bows his knee in 
prayer, Hamlet, hidden behind the cur- 
tain, hears him but dares not strike. 

‘‘Now might I doit, pat, now he is praying ; 
And now I’ll do it; and so he goes to 
heaven, 


And so I am revenged? That would be 
scanned ; 

A villain kills my father; and for that, 

I, his sole son, do this same villain send 

To heaven. 

Why, this is hire and salary, not revenge.”’ 
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A BIT OF ELSINORE 


With Polonius and Ophelia, we wander 
through the quaint, narrow winding streets 
of Elsinore. Was it in this, or yonder 
gabled house, she lived? Where was the 
brook in which she laid her poor, mad head 
to rest? 
The queen tells Laertes the sad story: 
‘‘There is a willow grows aslant the brook, 
That shows his hoary leaves in the glassy 
stream ; 

Therewith fantastic garlands did she make 

Of crow flowers, nettles, daisies and long 
purples,— 

Our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call 
them. 

There, on the pendant boughs her coronet 
weeds 

Clambering to hang, an envious 
broke, 

When down her weedy trophies, and herself, 

Fell in the weeping brook.’’ 


sliver 


One more scene in the old castle. The 
hall is full of men and women, the king and 
queen, Ophelia’s brother and Hamlet 
returned from England with heart full of 





revenge for his own and his father’s wrongs. 

Without, the blue sea flows in ceaseless 

action ; the sun beats down upon the castle: 

the air is balmy. Within, all is death and 

darkness. Hamlet dies, and with his last 

breath exclaims to his friend Horatio: 

‘*Q God, Horatio, what a wounded name, 

Things standing thus unknown, shall live 
behind me! 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in 
pain 

To tell my story.’’ 

The steamer is passing swiftly by the 
Castle of Kronborg, on its way northward. 
The sun catches each pinnacle and gilds it 
with glory. The Danish soldier marches 
solemnly back and forth on the very ter- 
race where the ghost walked; the myth of 
Icelandic saga, the poetry of the traveling 
bards of Scandinavia, the dramatic scenes 
of Shakespeare, vanish into nothingness 
before the reality of the twentieth century. 
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NOTICEABLE feature in this 
century is the special training pro- 
vided for those who wish to fit 
themselves for any art, craft, or 
profession. A century ago young 
men who wished to become lawyers or doc- 
tors “‘read’’ law or medicine in their native 
towns under the guidance of the leading 
practitioner of such professions, or else- 
where with some one who had attained 
more than a local reputation. Few con- 
sidered a college training necessary, and 
only for ministers was special instruction 
provided. Today there are schools for 
preparation for general business—for teleg- 
raphers, for the motorman on electric roads, 
and, what would seem strangest of all to 
our great grandmothers, schools of cookery 
and for training in all the branches of house- 
wifery which may be classed under domes- 
tic science. 

In the old days every girl was supposed 

“to know how to cook—perhaps by instinct 
—but this had been supplemented by con- 
tinuous practice of the art under the guid- 
ance of a skilful mother. As other occu- 
pations out of the house were opened to 
women, housekeeping and cookery were 
neglected and the time came when even 
the mothers were unskilled and could train 
neither daughters nor maids. For this 
reason household arts did not progress so 
rapidly as those carried on outside the 
home, and were looked upon as drudgery, 
so the daughters took lessons in music and 
painting, or went to college and became 
teachers, secretaries or business women. 
This attitude toward household affairs con- 
tinued until a few cooking schools were 
started less than a generation ago in the 
vain hope of securing better servants. It 
was soon discovered that mistresses must 
first be trained before they could be reason- 
able employers of others. 

Then it was seen that this art of cookery, 
the first to distinguish mankind from beasts, 











since man is the only cooking animal, had 
lost so much of its original importance that 
to regain its dignity it must be put into the 
public schools on an equal plane with the 
foundations of allother knowledge. Many 
teachers at first objected, but gradually 
domestic science and art whether as cook- 
ing, cleaning, or sewing has proved its 
power to aid in the general education of 
children aside from its practical use for 
their afterlife. Arithmetic, geography and 
language, all are aided by their practical 
application in the school kitchen. 

And now there are hundreds of teachers 
of domestic art and science in our public 
and private schools for rich and poor, 
white and black, from the grades even into 
the college course. She who would teach 
domestic science successfully must be both 
teacher and housekeeper. Beginners are 
seldom willing to spend sufficient time in 
the practice of the home arts to secure the 
dexterity which is as essential here as in the 
use of the musical instrument. She must 
have some acquaintance with all the 
sciences, and the wider her knowledge of 
lauguage and literature the better; and 
above all she must know the conditions 
and needs of her pupils, and what is prac- 
tical and possible for the details of their 
daily life. 

In women’s clubs and clubs for working 
girls the most successful teachers have often 
been women of broad experience and ready 
tact, even though they lacked the advan- 
tage of the special training schools. The 
normal schools of the future will, we hope, 
strive to bring science closer to the condi- 
tions of actual life. 

For the demonstration lecture whether in 
educational courses or in store exhibitions, 
ease in speaking and dexterity in the man- 
ipulation of utensils and materials are 
essential. This means of reaching people 
has suffered through untrained women 
of little general experience who have 











attempted to give such exhibitions. Such 
lectures are necessarily incomplete,but they 
may be good as far as they go and serve to 
set people thinking of the importance of the 
subject, to lead them to respect hand labor, 
to see the need of greater attention to 
details. and the worth of common things. 

The journalism of domestic science is 
slowly progressing, and some day the food 
editor may be as essential on a newspaper 
force as he whose special province is the 
sporting field. “Today trash often occupies 
prominent places, and grave errors appear 
through the ignorance of the desk editor 
and proof-reader. There is opportunity, 
here for well trained women to act as inter- 
preters and to put the results of scientific 
experiments in a practical form for the 
average housekeeper. 

Some women trained in the schools of 
domestic science or by long experience 
have made a success of catering from their 
own homes, or of providing specialties for 
lunch rooms or for the general trade 
through such mediums as the woman’s 
exchanges or some large grocery store. 
Others do the marketing and household 
accounts for a group of families. 

Hospitals and college and school clubs 
and boarding houses are beginning to realize 
the importance of proper feeding and hous- 
ing, and are waking up to the fact that sys- 
tematic training is necessary for the one 
who is to manage large institutions. Many 
such positions are now filled by graduates 
of schools of cookery at salaries none too 
large but which compare favorably with 
those of grade teachers. The preparation 
of lunches for public high schools having 
a five-hour session, is a kindred branch of 
business for which it is not easy to find 
suitable women. In one of our large cities 


a wide-awake woman has established a 
bureau for delicacies for the sick and this 
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has gradually become headquarters for all 
necessities of the nursery or the sick room. 

Boarding houses in city or country for 
the year round or for a short season, offer a 
field for trained women who in a business- 
like way will provide good food and clean 
rooms. Several teachers of cookery have 
found it profitable to supplement their short 
season of lectures and special classes by 
superintending such houses in the country 
in the summer. Some who have retired 
from teaching for home life are conduct- 
ing summer camps for their own families 
and a few paying guests. Others, have 
taken positions in large hotels, making 
out menus and training cooks and 
waitresses. 

Trained housekeepers having had experi- 
ence in dealing with people and things, 
and possessing a small capital, might do 
well to establish inns in the smaller towns 
which should care for transient guests, pro- 
vide a club house for the town, and in 
places where there are no bakers or caterers 
supply cooked food for home use. 

To summarize what has already been 
said, the young woman of average ability 
and education, who has taken two years of 
special training in the arts and sciences 
underlying the routine of daily life of a - 
household, large or small, who does not 
expect a position made to suit her but who 
is ready to cope with difficulties, will find 
the world waiting for her help in several 
directions. She may teach domestic 
science in public or private schools or lec- 
ture before women’s clubs. She may 
direct the dietaries and feed large numbers 
of persons in hospitals and schools, or send 
into other homes food prepared under her 
own roof. It isdoubtful whether there are 
any occupations in the world which are so 
certain to be lasting as those that deal 
with our daily food. 
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BANNER OF THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE 


Class spirit among the members of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
is zealously fostered and prized. For out-of-school people it corresponds in many ways to 
the class spirit of collegians. Class organizations, mottoes, colors, flowers, badges nd 
banners serve their purpose as manifest tokens of comradeship in a common cause. In 
the beginning it was questioned whether appeal to sentiment could successfully be made 
to mature men and women, so as to create a bond of union by devices directed to the 
imagination and social nature. The experiment, however, has been eminently success- 
ful. Recognition days, rallying days, memorial days, reunions, camp fires, vesper services, 
round tables, C. L. §. C. songs, class poems, and the like, have excited enthusiasm, 
fostered friendships and mutual sympathies and affections, making individuals, no matter 
how diverse their ages, circumstances and social conditions, feel that they are part and 
parcel of a great institution—A/ma Mater. 

We herewith reproduce photographs of the banners of classes which have graduated 
i up to this date. A number of these were designed by members of the several classes 
and the complete collection may 

3 be seen in the various C. L. S. C. 
class rooms at Chautauqua during 
the summer season. The ‘‘Pio- 
neer’’ class of 1882 is an excep- 
) tion to those which have banners 
of their own, but they have the 
honor of furnishing the guard of 
the banner of the entire C. L. S. 
C. The Class of 1899 adopted 
the American flag as its banner. 
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HE whistles blew vigorously for noon 
in the little California city where 
Mrs. Thomas lived. Noon to her 
meant, chiefly, dinner-time. In 
just ten minutes there would be an 

irruption into her dining-room of six hungry 
boys and girls with their father, who, if not 
equally hungry, was sure to be in as great a 
hurry for his mid-day meal. Mrs. Thomas 
therefore made haste to take up her dinner. 
She was a slight, active woman, with capable, 
energetic movements, and with a pleasant, 
matronly face, lit by a pair of fine eyes of 
that peculiar hazel color which leaves one in 
doubt as to whether they are gray or brown, 
and which usually are the windows of a clear 
and strong spirit. Lines of care and toil 
marked her forehead, for the half dozen 
expected young people were all her own, 
and one doesn’t have such possessions with- 
out paying the cost, especially where there 
has not been a full purse to make some of 
the burdens lighter. 

The dining-room was simply furnished, 
and its clean, painted floor uncarpeted ; but 
the table was nicely spread, and as the food 
was brought in from the adjoining kitchen it 
looked inviting indeed—roast lamb, with 
potatoes and turnips, white and brown bread, 
cabbage salad, and a great dish of fruit for 
dessert. It was scarcely on the table when 
in streamed the young folks, ranging down- 
ward in ages from eighteen to eight—noisy, 
happy, overflowing with young life. 

‘Hello, mamma!’’ shouted little Dick, 
the youngest and most uproarious—‘‘Is din- 
ner ready? I’m starved to death.’’ 

‘*Don’t say ‘hello’ to mamma,”’ said six- 
teen-year-old Mary ; ‘‘it isn’t polite.’’ 

‘*Run out and wash, boys, before you set 
down,’’ said the mother—a command which 
she had issued at least ten thousand times 





before—and as the younger boys reluctantly 
filed out the oldest of them, a young gram- 
marian of twelve, fired back a parting shot: 
‘Tt isn’t se¢ down, it’s sz#.’? There was 
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evidently a little western insubordination i: 
the house, or at least.a lack of deference, 
for a moment afterward, when the mother 
said to the eldest boy, ‘‘Albert, you’d. bet- 
ter carve the meat, pa ain’t in sight yet,’’ she 
was again set right by a young critic— 

‘*Pa isn’t in sight, you mean.’”’ Then, as 
the good daughter Mary saw a little flush 
run over her mother’s patient face, she came 
to the rescue. ‘‘Who cares’ whether 
mamma says isn’t or ain’t? She cooks the 
best dinners in this town. Look at this 
lovely bread !’’ 

‘*Fact,’’ said Albert, sententiously ; ‘‘pass 
it this way, will you? Good bread’s better 
than grammar any day.’’ 

The father came in—a quiet, gray-eyed 
man with an absorbed, reflective manner. 
His presence was not the slightest check 
upon the gay talk of the children, althovgh 
they made place for him with affectionate 
eagerness. ‘You are late, papa,’’ said 
Mary. ‘‘Is every thing right atthe office?’’ 

‘‘Well, not exactly,’’ he answered. ‘‘A 
few of the men are making a great ado 
about our giving a job to some Chinamen.”’ 

‘*The selfish, mean things!’’ cried Mary. 

‘‘The wise, far-seeing, hard-working 
men,’’ retorted Albert. 

' «“T can’t get along at all with our work,’’ 
said the mother, ‘‘if the Chinese laundry has 
togo. I believe in ‘living and letting live.’ ’’ 

‘*You haven’t read history,’’ said Albert, 
‘‘nor political economy. You might think 
as men do if you had ;’’ and the young lord 
of creation helped himself again to the deli- 
cately browned meat and perfectly cooked 
vegetables. 

Mr. Thomas seemed too keenly apprecia- 
tive of the dinner, and too far off in thought, 
to notice his wife’s discomfiture. But he 
came back to present company and conver- 
sation with some animation when Mary said, 
appealingly, ‘‘Papa, I’m going to bring my 
arithmetic home tonight, and get you to 
show me about some points in percentage.’” 
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‘*All right Molly, I’ll do it,’’ he said, 
cheerfully, for if there was anything Mr. 
Thomas liked it was ‘‘figuring.’”” He had 
a natural taste for it, and his long experience 
as book-keeper for a lumber firm had kept 
him in practice. 

When evening came the Thomas house- 
hold settled down to work in very pleasant 
fashion. It was December, and the rain 
was pattering down outside in a soft and 
steady way, making the cheerful firelight 
and lamplight within seem all the more 
delightful. The three little boys, Frank and 
James and Dick, had a new Rural Press, 
and put their eager heads together to look at 
the ‘‘Young Folks’ Column,’’ as it lay 
spread out on the table. Albert and Mary 
were working with pencils and note-books, 
appealing occasionally to their father, whose 
opinion and explanations they received with 
great confidence. Albert was in the intri- 
cacies of book-keeping, and they talked 
about ‘‘balancing’’ and ‘‘debtor side’’ and 
‘‘credit side,’’ ‘‘single entry’’ and ‘‘double 
entry,’’ with a knowledge which seemed to 
Mrs. Thomas simply wonderful. Mary pro- 
pounded her knotty arithmetic questions 
to her father now and then, while Amy, a 
fourteen-year-old girl, was busily dia- 
graming sentences from her Lessons in 
Language. Poor Mrs. Thomas, diligently 
darning stockings, felt strangely lonely and 
shut out. 

Amy held up her note-book in triumph. 
‘I’ve got through at last,’’ she said. ‘‘Look 
at them, ma, see how we have to box up 
the words and hitch them together in this 
fashion.’”’ 

Mrs. Thomas surveyed the work in mild 
astonishment, and Amy, not at all averse to 
a little display, said: ‘‘See, here’s the sub- 
ject with its adjective modifiers, and here’s 
the predicate with its adverbial modifiers, 
and here is a clause branching off by itself, 
with its attribute complement, and here at 
the end of all is the object complement.’’ 

‘*Indeed!’’ was all that Mrs. Thomas 
could venture in reply. In her girlhood 
she had liked grammar and been quite a 
famous parser, but this new diagram jargon 
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was all Greek to her, and she gave it up as 
she would a hard conundrum. 

The boys, Frank and James, now clam- 
ored for Amy to join them in a game of 
authors. 

‘‘Well, who’ll be the fourth one?’’ she 
said. ‘‘Dick can’t play; he is too little, 
and its his bedtime, too,’’ she added, as 
she saw his injured look. 

‘*T should think ma might,’’ said Frank, 
in a reflective tone, ‘‘even if she hasn’t read 
the books.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said James, ‘‘she’d make as big 
mistakes as Dick. Let’s wait for Mary.’’ 

Mrs. Thomas set her work-basket hastily 
aside. ‘*‘Come, Dick,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ll go 
up stairs with you,’’ and when Dick was 
tucked up in bed she stooped over him to 
kiss him good night. 

‘‘Why, ma,’’ he said, ‘‘your cheeks is 
wet; you ain’t crying, are you, ma?”’ 

‘*Never mind, Dick,’’ she answered ;‘‘go 
to sleep.’’ Then she went into her own 
room for a few moments and ‘‘had it out’’ 
in a burst of bitter tears. She thought of 
her youth with its scanty opportunities, so 
well appreciated and used; of her love of 
books and intellectual things, which had 
only been put aside and smothered by the 
pressing necessities of her married life. She 
thought how she had gradually suffered her- 
self to lapse into ignorance, scarcely taking 
time to read the weekly religious paper— 
and that only because on Sunday the mend- 
ing basket couldn’t be brought out, and so 
there was an hour or two of time which that 
blessed newspaper filled. An“ now her 
children were getting far beyond h. « book 
knowledge, and in their heedless ) sung 
fashion they had today shown in so many 
ways their perception of this fact. Was 
there no help for it? Must she just stay in 
the kitchen and drudge away her life, 
and let the children drift beyond her 
because she could not be a companion 
for them? Mrs. Thomas was a clear- 
headed little woman, not at all given 
to the blues or to useless tears. She had a 
way of arriving at conclusions. So she said 
to herself: ‘‘I believe there is no need of 








this; I am forty years old, to be sure, but I 
have good eyes and a good head! [li 
see what I can do. These children shall 
respect their mother for something besides 
her cookery.”’ 

The lines on her face looked very resolute 
as she brushed away the tears and picked 
up her little, well-worn Bible to get a few 
words of solace before she went down stairs 
to spend the last hour of the evening in an 
entirely new way. She opened very natur- 
ally at her favorite Sermon on the Mount, 
and read with new appreciation: ‘Be not 
anxious for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 
than meat,and the body more than raiment ?’’ 

She bowed her head down over the book 
a little while, and then she went down stairs 
with an airofcheerful resolution. She went 
straight toward her work-basket, gathered 
up and arranged its contents, and put the 
basket away in its place. 

‘‘Going to bed, mamma?”’ said Mary. 

‘“‘No, my dear; I am going to read 
awhile, like the rest of you.’’ 

There was a general looking up, and then 
an outburst of question and congratulation. 
Albert was on the point of making an ironical 
remark, but Mary checked him with an 
eager, ‘‘That’s too nice to believe. Here 
is the best place, mamma. Albert, bring 
mamma’s chair right here. _Now what are 
you going to read, mamma? Let me get 
the book—or is it a magazine or paper?’’ 

‘“‘T guess the Journa/ will do for tonight,’ 
answered the mother, smiling. ‘‘I don’t 
think I’ll attack anything very deep just yet.’”’ 

Mary looked puzzled, and even Mr. 
Thomas seemed aware of something peculiar 
in the atmosphere as Mary brought her 
mother the good old Church Journal. 

Nothing more was said, however, and the 
family went back to their previous occupa- 


tions. Not one of them happened to see 


the mother’s sudden start and change of 
color as she came upon and began to read 
an article headed with the mysterious ini- 
tials C. L. S. C. 

If an audible voice from heaven had 
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fallen upon the ear of the sad and troubled 
mother of the Thomas household it could 
hardly have brought more surprise. She 
believed in a special Providence in a vague, 
general way, but nothing in her experience 
had ever seemed so direct and personal, so 
fatherly-kind, as this. The letters had 
caught her attention, and then she had read 
a dozen lines before she could quite take in 
the idea, a dozen more before she could 
believe her eyes. Why, here was a plan 
exactly fitted to her needs! There were 
other souls, then, as hungry and thirsty 
as her own, and here was the manna drop- 
ping from the sky, the water gushing from 
the rock, in response to their famished cry. 
Some women would have had doubts and 
fears lest this curriculum of scientific and 
historical and literary study might prove too 
long and difficult for their tired feet; but 
our heroine had a dauntless spirit. She was 
used to hard work. The discipline of all 
these years of toil had not only hardened 
her muscles, but strengthened her will. She 
slowly re-read the whole article, thanked 
God, and took courage. Should she keep 
her thoughts and plans to herself, she 
queried silently, or should she talk it over 
with them all and ask their help and sym- 
pathy? The younger boys had gone to bed, 
so there were only Albert and the girls to be 
confronted with the scheme; but the poor 
mother felt strangely shy before these young 
scholars. She made up her mind, however, 
to take them into the council, and so struck 
womanfully into the subject. 

‘‘Here’s something in the paper that 
interests me very much,”’ she said, with a 
little tremor in her voice, ‘‘and as you all 
seem to be about through with your lessons 
I guess I’ll read it aloud.”’ 

‘‘Yes,”’ assented Mary, just a trifle slowly, 
lest the interesting matter should prove 
rather dull to youthful listeners. 

‘*Itis about a new society—a sort of school 
for old folks; this is what it says,’? and Mrs. 
Thomas read the clear prefatory explana- 
tion, and then the aim and method and pro- 
posed plan of study for the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. 
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The children took it in silence, very much 
as they would have taken a short sermon, 
and then Albert said, jocosely, ‘‘Well, what 
does it prove ?’’ 

‘It proves,’’ said his mother, ‘‘that 
everybody isn’t satisfied with the. book- 
learning they have when they’re twenty 
years old’’ (here Amy gave Albert a signifi- 
cant nudge with her elbow), ‘‘and that 
there is a chance for them to do some more 
studying even after they are forty; and,’’ 
she slowly added, ‘‘I’m one of the people 
that feel so.’’ 

Mary drew her chair close beside her 
mother and took her toil-worn hand. ‘‘You 
dear old mamma,’’ she said, ‘‘you know 
more than forty girls and boys, books or no 
books.’’ 

‘‘That’s all very well for you to say, 
Mary, but there’s another side to it, and 
I’m going to be a—a—”’ she couldn’t quite 
trust herself with the new word which she 
had skipped each time in reading—‘‘I’m 
going to join.”’ 

Mr. Thomas, who was warming his feet 
at the grate, suddenly woke up. ‘‘Join 
what ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Mother is going to college,’’ said Albert. 

‘‘Mamma is going to stop working for us 
every blessed minute, morning, noon and 
night,’’ said Mary, ‘‘and going to do what 
she has a mind to forty minutes every single 
day, and I’m going to help her! Here, 
mamma, let’s have the paper. Now, papa, 
you listen.’’ Again the C. L. S. C. article 
was read, and this time with all the vigor 
that Miss Mary’s elocutionary training could 
bring to bear upon it. 

Mr. Thomas seemed considerably dazed, 
but made no comments or objections. 

‘*See,’’ said Mary; ‘‘there’s a ‘Pacific 
Coast branch’ just organized, and so, of 
course, we can find out all about it right 
away. Mamma shall ‘belong,’ shan’t she, 


papa? And what’s this first book?’’ ran 
on her voluble young tongue, ‘‘Green’s 
‘Short History of the English’ People’? 
Why, that’s the very book they’ve just 
bought for our school library, and I’ll bring 
it home tomorrow!’’ 
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‘¢Well, I guess you and mother will run 
it without my help,’’ said Mr. Thomas, 
‘**judging by the way you go on.”’ 

‘*T’m going to help ‘run it,’ too, 
Amy, kissing her mother good-night. 

‘‘And I speak for a professorship in the 
new college,’’ said Albert. 

‘*For my part,’’ said Mr. Thomas, ‘*I’ll 
try and foot the bills.”’ 

And so it came about that before New 
Year’s Day, 1880, Mrs. Richard Thomas, 
of San Luis, became a Chautauquan and 
was duly enrolled as such upon the secre- 
tary’s book at San José. 

Mary brought home the Green’s History, 
as she promised, but ere many days elapsed 
she and her father had a whispered consul- 
tation, and a copy was ordered from San 
Francisco, which in due time arrived and 
was formally presented to our Chautauquan. 
Mrs. Thomas had thought when she was 
young that she did not like history. Its 
cruelties and barbarisms shocked her gentle 
heart. It seemed to her that it was simply 
arecord of man’s fierce greed and selfish- 
ness, with scarcely a gleam of noble feeling 
to redeem it. 


‘*Right forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne.’’ 


9? 


said 


So she had almost utterly neglected it in 
her limited school days, and since then she 
had really never opened an historical book. 
It had not been an alluring prospect to her, 
therefore, to see a history as the very first 
book she was to read in her new course; 
still she was glad that the Pacific Coast 
Chautauquans were behind their eastern 
classmates, and so were doing the reading 
which had been done at the East a year 
previous. This year the eastern class were 
reading Roman history, and Mrs. Thomas 
was sure that would be far more trying than 
English history. It did not seem as if the 
English were such wholesale butchers on 
principle. So our heroine fell resolutely to 
work. She did not see at first just where 
she was to find the required forty minutes 
for the daily reading. It seemed as if she 
never had a spare moment, and a leisure 
hour was just a figure of speech to the busy 

















house-mother ; but the time must be found, 
if notin one entire period then in‘odd min- 
utes. There was usually a little time for sit- 
ting down in the afternoon, after the dinner 
work was cleared away, which had been 
wholly given to sewing. Out of this Mrs. 
Thomas tried to get her Chautauqua hour, 
but often there would be interruptions, or 
some stress of work, so that the reading was 
put off tillevening. Often there would be 
too much sociability in the evening to admit 
of much concentrated attention, but she per- 
severed. The long unused mental facul- 
ties were a little rusty, of course, and names 
and dates were more easily forgotten than 
learned ; but she did not giveup. Ere long 
she began to reap her reward. She had not 
read fifty pages in Green’s History before she 
became so interested she could scarcely lay 
her book down. No romance could have 
charmed her so much. She found herself 
looking at history in an entirely new light; 
no longer was it the story of one tyrant suc- 
ceeding another by virtue of wielding a 
strong battle-ax or using baser perfidy, but 
instead the record of the slow but steady 
uplifting of a great people. Mrs. Thomas 
found herself thinking of it as she went 
about her daily round of housework. Much 
of her cooking and clearing away she had 
done so often that it was almost a mechan- 
ical process,and now she found great advan- 
tage in the perfect familiarity with her 
duties. She cooked and washed dishes and 
swept and dusted in California, but her heart 
was far off in ‘‘Merrie England,’’ with her 
ancestors of one thousand years ago. Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh, and it followed very naturally that 
at the table or by the evening fireside she 
would open a conversation with the novel 
preface, ‘‘I have been reading,’’ and then 
tell the children of the way in which the 
English people grew through fierce strug- 
gles, lighted by heroic deeds and lives. 
Even Albert and Mary had not read much 
English history, and they soon grew to 
depend on these intelligent bits of talk. The 
end of it was that the mother read with 
redoubled interest for the sake of telling it 
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to her children, and thereby fastened the 
story in her own mind. The whole family 
grew interested. When the mother took up 
her book in the evening, if there was not 
the greatest need of other study, she was 
besieged to read aloud, and then, when she 
had read awhile, Albert or Mary would take 
a turn at reading, and the father listened to 
it with as keen zest as if he, too, were a 
Chautauquan. 

Did the mending-basket heap up and 
overflow upon the shelves and into drawers? 
Not to any distressing degree. The daugh- 
ters of the house nobly redeemed their 
promise.. When Mrs. Thomas read aloud 
in the evening they plied their needles, if 
not with their mother’s speed and dexterity, 
at least with very passable results, and every 
Saturday morning saw two extremely ener- 
getic young ladies take hold of sweeping, 
cleaning, baking and cooking of all sorts. 
They had always been good girls to help, 
but now they felt pledged to see their mother 
through with her undertaking. She often 
looked at them through happy, grateful tears 
as they merrily drove her out of the kitchen 
and declared it was her school time and she 
must not be tardy. Mary hada great knack 
also in the management of that most untract- 
able being—the small boy. In the Thomas 
household each boy had an ostensible 
amount of ‘‘chores’’ to do, but it by no 
means followed that he did them day by day 
of his own free will and choice. On the 
contrary, it was a notorious fact that it took 
far more energy on the part of some older 
member of the family to look after these 
boys and get the work out of them than to 
do it one’s self. Mr. Thomas was not par- 
ticularly successful as an overseer, and Mrs. 
Thomas had a way of doing altogether too 
many of these ‘‘chores’’ herself; but Mary 
was blessed with a sort of cheerful and con- 
tagious energy, which, when backed by the 
mother’s and father’s authority, was quite 
successful. She put it to good use now, 
and every morning she devoted a few 
moments to ‘‘cheering her band,’’ like 
Marco Bozzaris. Wood boxes were filled, 


steps were cleaned, the yard put in order, 








balls and tops, stilts and traps, cages and 
machines all picked up. ‘‘You know 
mother has got to have a little time for her 
readings, boys, and we must help her or 
she’ll never get it in this world!’’ urged 
Captain Molly. 

Thus a sweet spirit of helpfulness spread 
in the household, blessing both giver and 
receiver with a heavenly benediction. 

By the time our heroine had finished 
Green’s History the ‘‘Chautauqua idea’’ 
had taken root in the minds of all the 
Thomas household. From the reticent and 
undemonstrative head of the family down to 
the obstreperous little Dick, all held their 
mother’s new departure in tacit or outspoken 
approval. Mr. Thomas was a man of ster- 
ling worth if he was a little oblivious to 
things present. No one thought more highly 
than he of education. He was as ambitious 
for his children as every other true Yankee, 
but he had come from his Green Mountain 
home to California at an early day, and 
after ten years of unsuccessful mining experi- 
ence had settled down to his business of 
accountant, content to let other men do the 
speculating and roving about. He was 
quite a bachelor when he first met Mary 
Rivers, and she was a good many years his 
junior, but they were speedily married, and 
he had always been of one opinion regard- 
ing her—that she was the best and ‘‘smart- 
est’? of women. Very naturally he had 
grown to think book knowledge of not much 
consequence to a woman. Could any 
amount of such learning make his wife any 
better mother or housekeeper? Impossible. 
Yet when he saw her now quietly bending 
her energies to self-culture, with a fixed 
determination to bring herself to a higher 
intellectual level, he secretly resolved to 
help her all in his power. It was not his 
way to put his thoughts into words, but the 
whole family recognized his attitude and his 
good wife was infinitely encouraged by it. 

They were all quite enthusiastic over each 
new Chautauqua book. Even little Dick en- 
joyed ‘*Old Greek Life.’”? A very few words 


of explanation enabled him to get an under- 
standing of old customs and ideas which 
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made his conversation for a few days seem 
quite classical to his small boy friends.. One 
of his teachers overheard him discoursing 
about the Olympian games, out on the school 
playground, and remarked afterward to 
Albert: ‘‘That is a bright little brother of 
yours. He shows that he comes from an 
intelligent home,’’ and Albert felt not a little 
pleased and complimented. Indeed, the 
whole family almost unconsciously began to 
feel that they were an exceptionally literary 
and intellectual household, so much did the 
home reading help on school work. Some 
fact in history, a great epoch or revolution, 
would be read about and talked over at the 
table or fireside, and within a day or twoan 
allusion to the same subject would appear in 
a reading or geography lesson at school, 
and a teacher’s question would follow, 
which would bring a prompt response from 
some member of the Thomas family. They 
all had a fair record at school before, but 
now their reputation began to grow rapidly. 
Albert had graduated at the high school 
and was now taking a year’s course at a 
commercial college, while Mary was almost 
ready for the Normal; so both of them had 
essays to write requiring considerable gen- 
eral information, and it was both delightful 
and rewardful to their mother to have them 
begin to call upon her for help. With a 
happy heart she carried her Chautauqua 
text-books into the kitchen and stole many a 
glance into them as she watched her oven or 
had a moment’s respite from housework. 
When she sat down to her afternoon’s sew- 
ing there was always one of these same little 
text-books in her work-basket, and by dint 
of conning them over and over she became 
quite an authority in dates and names, not 
only in English, but in Greek history and 
literature. Nor was she satisfied with mere 
outlines ; it was her nature to be thorough, 
and her mental appetite ‘‘grew by what it 
fed on.’’ 

There drifted in her way an advertise- 
ment of some cheap reprints of standard 
and classical books. It was quite wonder- 
ful how many things ‘‘drifted’’ in her way. 
She seemed to have helping hands reached 














out to her from every side, and she took 
the proffered aid with a happy and grateful 
heart. These little volumes of the classics 
were not beyond her slender purse, and she 
indulged in several. She found Plato not 
beyond her grasp, and very delightful, yet 
it cost her only fifteen cents. In the same 
frugal way she flavored a good deal of homely 
fare with Attic salt. An investment of a 
dollar gave her a choice selection of the 
most famous English poems, an equal 
amount brought to her growing library some 
of the prose masterpieces of our best Eng- 
lish and American authors. 

When the minister called to see her one 
day he caught a glimpse of the little text- 
book, ‘‘Studies of the Stars,’’ lying open on 
the mantelpiece, and was at once astonished 
and delighted to find his parishioner, whom 
he knew only asa model housewife and good 
church worker, evidently studying the science 
which to him was like a gateway to heaven, 
He turned to her with a beaming counte- 
nance: ‘‘Are you really interested in 
astronomy, Mrs. Thomas?’’ he asked. 

And when she assured him that not only her- 
self but her whole family were reading Bishop 
Warren’s ‘‘Recreations in Astronomy,’’ and 
enjoying it as if it were a story, he insisted 
upon shaking hands over the discovery. 

‘‘You make me very happy,’’ he said. 
‘‘T shall certainly venture now to give a little 
series of lectures I have prepared upon 
astronomy, but have never offered to our 
people lest they should lack popularity. I 
have quite a collection of astronomical works 
which I shall be very glad to lend you. 
Have you read ‘Ecce Coelum’?’’ 

And so the Thomases read ‘‘ Ecce Coelum’’ 
on Sunday afternoons during the next month, 
and were lifted into a celestial atmosphere 
of which they had never dreamed. As 
they together trod the starry highway, and 
with almost breathless awe followed their 
guide in his lofty descriptions and imagina- 
tions, their very faces took on new lines of 
refinement and - spiritual culture. The 


higher education to which the mother was 
now leading them had its beneficent influ- 
ence in many ways. 


A sort of toning down 
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went on by slow and wholesome processes ; 
voices grew softer ; manners more courteous ; 
they ‘‘trod more gently among the parts of 
speech ;’’? a growing reverence for the 
mother’s opinions brought a quicker defer- 
ence to her feelings and a prompter obedi- 
ence to her authority. This did not come 
about in a day or a year. It was agracious 
and beautiful growth, like any of the devel- 
opments of nature. 

We may not in this brief space attempt 
even to outline all the influences which 
came to this household through the mother’s 
uplifting. A whole book could not do jus- 
tice to the theme. AA lifetime, an eternity, 
can only reveal it all. But we may be sure 
this light was not hidden under a bushel. 
‘*It gave light unto all that were in the 
house.’’ Nay, this little candle shed its 
beams much farther than that. The neigh- 
bors began to wonder what was the secret of 
the Thomas family’s growing power in the 
community. ‘The boys were so fond and 
proud of their home and their mother; the 
girls so sensible and intelligent ; Mrs. Thomas 
and the minister were so often heard speak- 
ing of books and magazine articles of which 
other people had not heard. An explana- 
tion came one day, less than two years from 
the date of our story’s opening. The min- 
ister proposed to his congregation to meet 
at his house for the purpose of forming a 
literary society, and those who responded to 
the call found Mrs. Thomas there—shy little 
Mrs. Thomas, who had never spoken a word 
in public in her life, and whose face glowed 
with blushes when the good pastor told them 
that she would tell them about a new society 
which was having a wonderful growth at the 
East, and in California too, and which was 
called the Chautauqua circle. With a voice 
that shook so she could hardly control it, 
and a heart whose throbs she thought must 
be audible to all present, our heroine told 
the story of her cwn experience, and with 
eyes which threatened to overflow she closed 
by saying: ‘‘Only my Heavenly : Father 
knows how thankful I am that I have had 
just the help and inspiration which this 
course of study is bringing to me.’’ 
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As a result of this meeting a little Chau- 
tauqua circle was started in San Luis with 
the minister for president and Mrs. Thomas 
for secretary Thus the good seed grew 
and multiplied. Not long since the general 
secretary received a letter from this same 
minister saying that he had never found any- 
thing so helpful to his work in the commu- 
nity as this Chautauqua circle, ‘‘It has 
given me a hold upon the members such as 
I could have obtained in no other way. In 
helping them intellectually there has come to 
me an influence over them morally and 
spiritually. Besides, the course of reading 
itself seems all embracing. It reaches all 
sides of human nature and need, intellectual, 
physical, spiritual. Neither does it fail to 
bring to my own mind a refreshment in 
many lines of thought which repays me a 
hundredfold.’’ 

The years went by. Mrs. Thomas fin- 
ished the Chautauqua course in good season 
in 1883. She was not able to go to Mon- 
terey to graduate, for every dollar was 
needed to help Mary through the Normal, 
and the mother was only too happy to deny 
herself for the sake of her good daughter. 
But the diploma came from Plainfield, with 
the signatures upon it, which, to Mrs. 
Thomas represented the grandest and best 
of men. The family grew fairly jubilant 
over the arrival of that diploma; the boys 
gave it the benefit of ‘‘three cheers and a 
tiger;’’ Mary got up on a chair and pre- 
sented it, with a speech which, to say the 
least, was highly rhetorical, while Amy con- 
ducted her mother to ‘‘the platform’’ to 
receive it. Finally Mr. Thomas bore it off 
in triumph to be suitably framed, and today 
it hangs upon their parlor wall, its proudest 
ornament. Each year the back ofthe frame 
has been carefully removed and the diploma 
taken out to have one or more ‘‘seals’’ 
added to it. Soon there will be a ‘‘rainbow’’ 
of them, Amy says. 

In the corner of the parlor are some beau- 
tiful homemade book shelves, the work of the 
younger boys’ scroll saw, a Christmas pres- 
ent to ‘‘mother’’ for her Chautauqua library ; 
and here are gathered her beloved books 
and her nicely bound CHAUTAUQUANS. 
The way in which the whole family regards 
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them reminds one of the old Penates, while 
to Mrs. Thomas they stand for more than 
words can represent ; help, comfort, inspira- 
tion—these only partially tell the tale. She 
stands before them sometimes and loses 
herself in a happy reverie, which ends not 
infrequently in clasped hands and an uplifted 
face. A few weeks since the Chautauqua 
circle of San Luis gave a reception to their 
little community, and Mrs. Thomas was the 
essayist of theevening. As she came quietly 
forward upon the platform of the town hall, 
and with perfect seli-possession bowed to 
the full house, her sweet, matronly face 
looked so thoughtful and cultured, so pure 
and intellectual, that an old-time friend 
would hardly have recognized her. She had 
chosen for her theme ‘‘A Roman Matron,’’ 
and her paper showed so much acquaintance 
with Roman customs, such familiarity with 
their history and modes of life, and yet such 
appreciation of the fact that the Roman 
woman had a human heart beneath her 
sternly dignified exterior, that her audience 
were instructed and pleased, yet moved to 
deep sympathy. She told the story of a 
woman’s life in that far-off and cruel age, 
from the cradle to the grave, stirring every 
mother’s ‘heart as she pictured the poor 
heathen woman in times of bereavement and 
trouble—‘‘Christless, lifting up blind eyes 
to the silence of the skies.’’ 

At the close she pictured her death and 
burial, without a gleam of hope for the future 
lighting the pitiful darkness of the grave. 

‘‘Over her,’’ she wrote, ‘‘creeps the ten- 
der grass; above her bloom the sweet wild 
flowers ; 

‘¢ ‘Ts the unseen with the seen at odds, 

Nature’s pity more than God’s?’ ’”’ 

A hush of solemn thought filled the room 
as thesweet, womanly voice ceased to speak. 

A stranger present walked home with the 
minister. ‘ 

‘Who is this Mrs. Thomas?’’ he asked. 

**One of the best and noblest women I 
know,’’ answered theclergyman. ‘‘Yet you 
would hardly believe me if I were to tell 
you how she has developed since I first 
knew her. She proves a pet theory of mine, 
that the powers of the mind and spirit 
strengthen with our strength, and that the 
mature mind is better capable of growth 
than that of a child. Just by virtue of its 
developed power it can grasp ideas with 
more force, and is infinitely superior in 
appreciation and resolute perseverance. In 
short, we areimmortal. Asto Mrs. Thomas, 
my friend—ah, it is a wonderful case of 
Evolution !’’ 
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BY ALBERT M. HYAMSON 
Honorary Secretary of the Union of Jewish Literary Societies, England. 


ff gam HE remarkable and increasing suc- 
cess attained by the Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society of America in the 
ten years of its existence ha® 
attracted considerable attention 
among the intellectual leaders of Anglo- 
Jewry, and more than once a desire has 
been expressed that the efforts and triumphs 
of the leaders of the American body should 
be imitated and attempted by their co-work- 
ers in Great Britain, and that the valuable 
American institution should be adapted to 
meet the needs of the Anglo-Jewish com- 
munity. The annual summer assembly at 
Atlantic City is not the sole result for which 
the American society is responsible. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the year an even more 
valuable work is done in the formation of 
study circles among the thousands whom the 
institution has attracted to itself, and who 
dedicate a portion of their leisure to 
acquainting themselves with the history, 
literature and language of the ancient people 
of which they form a part. These circles of 
students are guided and advised in their 
reading by the various publications issued 
from headquarters and once a year they, or 
as many of them as have the time available, 
‘gather for three weeks at Atlantic City to 
confer, to assist one another with mutual 
exchange of views on the topics, political as 
well as literary, with which the Jews of 
America are especially concerned. Through 
the influence of the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society of America a revival in Hebrew, 
Jewish literature and history, has com- 
menced in American Jewry. 

The more solid portion of the work of 
the American institution was imitated in 
England a few years ago by the inaugura- 
tion of the Jewish Study Society at which 
several leading lady members of the sister 
society in the States assisted. The new 





body, as its name denotes, is concerned 
with the ‘study of Jewish science—literary 
and historical—and works, as does its proto- 
type, by the formation of study circles, the 
compilation of syllabi, the publication, as 
the need arises, of text-books and the 
delivery of occasional lectures. The study 
society decided to leave to other hands the 
summer assembly branch of the Chautauqua 
movement. But no other institution was at 
the time available to transplant to English 
ground the second great feature of the Jew- 
ish Chautauqua Society of America. Mean- 
while, however, Jewish literary societies, 
thatis to say, popular Jewish lecture soci- 
eties, had been springing up in almost every 
district in the United Kingdom in which 
Jewish communities of any size existed. 
These societies were each independent and 
distinct from the others, and took varying 
forms to suit local conditions. 

For several years these small societies 
struggled through their careers with varying 
success, some going under, others flourish- 
ing, yet others alternating periods of dor- 
mancy with successors of unnatural excite- 
ment. In June,1902, at a conference of these 
societies convened in London by the North 
London Jewish Literary and Social Union, 
the most successful of them all, a union 
was formed, wherein the constituent. socie- 
ties preserved their own autonomy and inde- 
pendence but acted together for the further- 
ance of ends common to them all but unat- 
tainable without codperation. The objects 
of this new imstitution as declared in its 
constitution adopted at the conference were 
nine, and of these the eighth was, ‘‘The 
organization of summer meetings for Jewish 
studies.’ It was then too late for anything 
to be done in the summer of that year, but 
in the following one, that of 1903, the new 
departure was successfully inaugurated. 
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THE MONTEFIORE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, ENGLAND 


For the launch of the new movement, 
Ramsgate, a popular Kentish watering-place 
within two hours of London, was chosen. 
The advantages of such a choice were many. 
First it is invariably patronized by a large 
visiting Jewish population in the summer, 
and is also the home of a not inconsiderable 
resident Jewish population. Ramsgate has 
also historic and literary Jewish associations, 
it having been the seat for many years of 
the world-renowned philanthropist Sir Moses 
Montefiore, Bart., who also chose it as the 
locality wherein to establish Montefiore 
College, a retreat for Jewish scholars, 
erected and endowed in memory of his wife 
Judith, Lady Montefiore. 

It was determined not to risk the success 
of the experiment by excessive ambition. 
The meetings, it was decided, were to extend 
over one week, not more than two to be 
held daily, each lasting an hour. The 
program of the week included a course of 
lectures on the history of the synagogue, 
delivered by Mr. Israel Abrahams, M. A., 
reader in Rabbinic at Cambridge University 





and a past president of the union, and three 
unattached lectures by prominent members 
of the Anglo-Jewish community. The 
younger Jewish visitors and residents were 
also catered to by the provision of a chil- 
dren’s hour on one of the afternoons of the 
assembly. Professor Israel Gollancz, the 
secretary of the British Academy and the 
president of the union, was prevented from 
attending and sent his apologies and good 
wishes, as did also Mr. Israel Zangwill among 
many others. During the course of the 


_week the town authorities in the persons of 


the mayor and the members of the corpora- 
tion, gave an official reception to the par- 
ticipants in the gatherings, at which most of 
the leading inhabitants of the town and 
neighborhood attended. 

The experiment was an unqualified suc- 
cess, and far exceeded the most optimistic 
anticipations ofitsorganizers. Thistriumph 
was undoubtedly due to the remarkable 
send-off the gathering received at the open- 
ing meeting from the Rev. Dr. Henry Berk- 
owitz, of Philadelphia, the founder and 
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chancellor of the Jewish Chautauqua Society 
of America, who, leaving New York imme- 
diately onthe conclusion of his own assembly 
at Atlantic City, went straight to Ramsgate 
in order to inaugurate there a movement 
that was admittedly based upon the example 
set by him and his coadjutors in the United 
States. The enthusiasm of Dr. Berkowitz 
became contagious, and every individual 
who had the privilege of listening to his 
moving -and inspiriting address, many of 
them hitherto coldly critical and skeptical, 
became an ardent missionary in the cause. 
The result was, as Dr. Berkowitz himself 
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pointed out, that at the subsequent meetings 
of the week, the attendances exceeded in 
number those of the first gatherings at 
Atlantic City, despite the Jewish summer 
population of 25,000 at that resort. 

The Chautauqua movement has undoubt- 
edly come to stay in English Jewry, and all 
who participated in last year’s gatherings 
and many others also who only know of 
them by repute, are eagerly looking forward 
to their repetition this year and for many 
successive summers. The summer meetings 
this season will take place at Brighton begin- 
ning August 6. : 


THE JEWISH CHAUTAUQUA SOCIETY 


By Chancellor Henry Berkowitz. . 


In order to ‘disseminate a knowledge of 
the Jewish religion by fostering a study of its 
history and literature, giving popular courses 
of instruction, issuing publications, estab- 
lishing reading circles, holding general 
assemblies and by such other means as may 
from time to time be found necessary, a 
society under the above name was organized 
in 1893. The founder was the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Berkowitz, rabbi of congregation 
Rodeph Shalom, of Philadelphia, who has 
acted as its chancellor from the first. By 
agreement with the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, convened at Lake Chau- 
tauqua, New York, the general methods of 
popular education, known as ‘‘The Chau- 
tauqua System,’’ were adoptod. A series 
of course books or guides for general read- 
ers, and members of reading circles or study 
classes, have from year to year been issued. 
These guide books give to the general 
reader the aids and helps needed in becom- 
ing familiar with biblical and post-biblical 
history, as well as the Hebrew language, by 
the ‘‘correspondence method.’’ An intro- 
ductory course for young people, including 
a study of ‘‘Jewish Characters in English 
Fiction,’’ has likewise been issued. Itisa 
remarkable fact that hitherto these subjects 
have been made inaccessible to persons 
familiar with foreign languages. English 
literature on Jewish themes is now in process 


of creation through the agency of the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, with which 
the Jewish Chautauqua coGperates. 

Several thousand persons in the United 
States and some in Great Britain, Canada 
and British India are pursuing the readings 
as arranged in the guide books named. The 
literary circle connected with the Jewish 
congregations and other societies, follow 
these plans of study. The West Virginia 
Chautauqua circles have formed a state 
organization and hold annual conventions. 

Annual summer assemblies have been 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., since 1897. 
Daily sessions continuing through three 
weeks, in accordance with the program 
arranged by the chancellor and his assist- 
ants, are carried out. These consist of pop- 
ular lectures, circles in the study of the 
Bible, post-biblical history and literature 
and the Hebrew language. Special efforts 
are made through the teachers’ institute to 
further the interests of the Jewish religious 
schools ofthe country. The practical prob- 
lems of philanthropy, religion and education 
are considered in popular conferences, cre- 
ating an open forum where free discussion 
is permitted. Social gatherings with liter- 
ary and musical entertainments are also held. 
From time to time exhibits of various appli- 
ances for schools and classes are held. The 
summer assembly, apart from its popular ° 
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features, aims likewise to promote higher 
instruction in Jewish branches through its 
summer school. 

The leaders of Jewish thought have par- 
ticipated in these meetings, among them, the 
late Dr. Isaac M. Wise, former president 
and founder of the Hebrew Union College, 
of Cincinnati; the late Dr. Gustave Gottheil, 
rabbi of temple Emanu El, of New York; 
the late Dr. Marcus Jastrow, of Philadel- 
phia; Rev. Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, of Chicago ; 
Dr. Joseph Krauskopf, president of the 
National Farm School, of Philadelphia; Dr. 
David Philipson, of Cincinnati; Dr. Joseph 
Stolz, of Chicago; Dr. Max Heller, of New 
Orleans ; Prof Richard Gottheil, of Columbia 
University, New York; Dr. Jacob Voor- 
sangér, of San Francisco; Dr. Maurice H. 
Harris, of New York ; Dr.Solomon Schechter, 
president of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of New York; Dr. Cyrus Adler, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington ; 
Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon, president of the 
National Council of Jewish Women, of 
Chicago; Miss Sadie American, secretary 
of the National Council of Jewish Women, 
of New York; Mrs. Rebekah Kohut, of New 
York; Miss Julia Richman, superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the city of New 
York; Miss Ella Jacobs, Miss Corinne B. 
Arnold, of Philadelphia; Dr. J. Leonard 
Levy, of Pittsburg; Dr. Leon Harrison, of 
St. Louis; Rabbi Moses J. Gries, of Cleve- 
land; Dr. Louis Grossman, of Cincinnati; 
Hon. Simon Wolf, of Washington, D. C.; 
the late Mr. Leo N. Levi, president of the 
Independent Order of Bnai Brith, of New 
York, and many others. Prominent men 
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and women not of the Jewish faith have 
likewise participated in these assemblies. 
Among these, Bishop John H. Vincent, . 
founder of the Chautauqua Society; Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt; Dr Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, of the Union Theological 
Seminary, of New York; the Hon. Wu Ting 
Fang, United States minister from China; 
Hon. John B. Weber, special United States 
commissioner to Russia, Mr. Leon H. 
Vincent; Mr. Wm. R. George, of the 
George Junior Republic; Mr. Homer Folks, 
Commissioner of Charities of New York. 

In 1899 the society was incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Pennsylvania. 
In 1903 the branch assembly was founded 
in West Virginia, and at the same time the 
movement was inaugurated in Great Britain 
by a series of summer meetings at Ramsgate, 
which were opened by the chancellor of the 
American society. The Assembly Record 
published annually gives a detailed report of 
these gatherings and the A/enorah magazine, 
published in New York City, is the official 
organ of the society, containing a monthly 
account of its progress. This movement 
has done much to stimulate knowledge of 
these subjects among the Jewish people and 
has likewise enlisted the interest of many 
not of the Jewish faith, in informing them- 
selves of Jewish thought and the activities 
to which the people are devoting themselves 
in the present. 

Announcements for the eighth sum- 
mer assembly at Atlantic City will be 
found among the Chautauqua assembly 


reports elsewhere in this issue of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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HOW A CHAUTAUQUA LECTURER FEELS 


H. H. Boyesen, in “The Cosmopolitan,” 1895. 


To address a Chautauqua audience is an 
experience which no one who has had it is 
likely to forget. The lecture, no matter 
what is its subject, is usually preluded by a 
voluntary on an enormous organ that occu- 
pies one wall of the great Amphitheater, the 
seating capacity of which is about seven 
thousand. It requires lungs as strong as 
the organ bellows to make oneself heard 
for a full hour in this wide, open edifice, 
unenclosed on three sides, under whose 
roof the sparrows fly to and fro dur- 
ing the lecture, and the audience, if 
the speaker fails to please them, get up 
and straggle toward the outer benches, 
whence they silently vanish into the woods. 
If, on the other hand, the lecturer succeeds 
in holding the attention of this vast assem- 
blage, the inaudible but yet perceptible 
response, which, like a rebounding wave, 
rushes toward him, fills him with a sensa- 
tion which fairly lifts him off his feet. It 
is not pride, not gratified vanity, but an 
intense delight in the power to move and 
arouse, and quicken other human minds, 
and above all, the consciousness of having 
established a relation of new and sympa- 
thetic intelligence ; for it would surely seem 
at first blush, as if the thing was impossible 
to achieve, at all events, for anyone but a 
preacher, who has the advantage of appeal- 
ing to sentiments which abide in every 
human breast. But suppose your topic 
is literature—say the English, the French, 
or the German novel. How can you pos- 
sibly expect that rural-looking couple who 
sit with folded hands and upturned faces, 
right in front of you, to be interested in 
George Eliot, or Daudet, or Gustav Frey- 


tag? A desperate sinking sensation takes 
possession of you, and you would like to 
make your escape through a back door. 
But there comes the serene, benevolent 
Bishop, who tried your organs of speech an 
hour ago, and declared that, if you had a 
voice which could fill the Chautauqua 
Amphitheater, it was safe to take your 
brains for granted. 

The organ stops its melodious roar and the 
Bishop makes a dozen announcements, 
whereupon follows a brief, complimentary 
introduction. The happy orator makes his 
bow and is confronted with a sea of expect- 
ant faces. If he has a manuscript and 
expects to use it, he isalostman. Toread 
a lecture to such a multitude is a waste of 
energy. Unless you possess the faculty of 
pouring forth your very soul in fluent and 
easily comprehended speech, half or three- 
fourths of your audience will have evapor- 
ated before you have finished. But if your 
personality is sympathetic, if there is vital 
breath and power in your words, it is 
marvelous how readily you are com- 
prehended. 

Every lecturer has an instant perception 
of the impression he is making. If. he 
talks to unheeding ears, the crowd of cold 
faces will rise like a gray stone wall 
before him, and a veritable chill will waft 
from them toward him. If, on the other 
hand, he touches a responsive chord, its 
vibration will swiftly fill the space, and in 
its reflex action reach him. 

Never in all my experience have I found 
a more delightfully intelligent and sympa- 
thetic audience than at the various Chautau- 
qua assemblies. In the first place, to these 
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people information, science, learning is a 
precious thing, the opportunity to secure 
which has cost them many a sacrifice. 
Many of them are middle-aged men and 
women who have left their shops, or stores, 
or farms in charge of a friend or relative, 
while they employ their hard-earned vaca- 
tion in gathering knowledge which is to lift 
their lives and serve them for thought and 
discussion during the remainder of the year. 
It is not primarily entertainment they 
seek, but mental improvement. A goodly 
proportion are school-teachers from nearly 
every state in the Union, who have 
come because they feel the deficiency of 
their education, and are anxious to keep 
abreast of the science and literature of the 
age. They are by no means uncritical in 
their acceptance of whatever is offered 
them; but discriminate with great readiness 
between pretentious shallowness and trained 
maturity of thought and judgment. 
Professor Dryasdust will, with all his 
learning, easily find himself outstripped 
by scholars who do not possess half his 
erudition. 

It is the spirit of the man, no less than 
his accomplishments, which determines his 
failure or success. If there is vital force in 
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him; if he is capable of forgetting himself 
in his work; if he is imbued with that 
human fellow-feeling for his kind which 
seeks and values the real core of the per- 
sonality, without reference to factitious 
advantages or disadvantages, he will find 
himself in his element at Chautauqua. He 
will discover a new meaning in the word 
‘‘American.’’ If he has been a dweller in 
great cities, and amid the frightful munici- 
pal corruption has been inclined to despair 
of democracy, he will have all his fears set at 
rest. He will be convinced that the great 
American people is both sufficiently intelli- 
gent and sufficiently moral to supply a safe 
foundation to the republic for centuries to 
come. Nowhere else have I had such a 
vivid sense of contact and acquaintance 
with what is really and truly American 
The national physiognomy was defined to 
me as never before; and I saw that it was 
not only instinct with intelligence, earnest- 
ness, and indefatigable aspiration, but that 
it revealed a strong affinity for all that 
makes for righteousness and the elevation of 
the race. The confident optimism regard. 
ing the future which this discovery fostered 
was not the least boon I carried away with 
me from Chautauqua. 


BUT HELPFUL 


J. G. Fitch, in “The Nineteenth Century,” 1888. 


A casual, visitor may easily be bewildered, 
and may find it difficult to give a coherent 
account of what is to be seen in this settle- 
ment. He is not sure whether he is in the 
midst of a religious meeting, a literary 
institute, or a picnic. Further inquiry 
makes him aware that Chautauqua has in 
it, indeed, the characteristics of all three, 
and of something more. If there were 
nothing more, he would find it hard to 
account for the visible consciousness of 
brotherhood, the loyality to leaders, and 
the strong personal enthusiasm which per- 
vade the whole community. 


The republicanism of America is 


nowise more conspicuously manifest than in 
its religious institutions. As there is no 
established church, there is no dissent. 
Conformist and Nonconformist are unintelli- 
gible terms to an American because there is 
no one body of religious professors which can 
claim precedence, nor any which is entitled 
to give itself airs of social superiority. 

The catholicity or religious equality 
which prevails at Chautauqua is shown in 
this, that while during the week the mem- 
bers of the several churches meet in sec- 
tions for worship and conference, the whole 
community crowds into the great Amphi- 
theater on Sunday to listen to preachers so 
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divided in theology, but so thoroughly in 
sympathy with all the best religious and 
intellectual aspirations of the people, as 
Edward Everett Hale, Phillips Brooks, and 
Bishop Vincent. 

It is, of course, very easy to find many 
things to criticize in so complex and multi- 
form an organization as this. A fastidious 
academic cynic is struck by its irregular 
and unorthodox character, and is fain to 
regard it as bearing the same relation to a 
really learned society that the Salvation 
Army bears to the regularly organized and 
decorous churches. He may urge with 
some truth that there is a good deal of 
superficial reading encouraged by the 
circles ; that many of the members are not 
real students; and that the power to write 
papers which may perchance be copied 
from books or prepared with the help of 
others is no true test of the student’s own 
application or knowledge. But even he 
will admit that the plan provides in thous- 
ands of cases half a loaf to those who other- 
wise would have no bread, and that this 
half is often rendered so palatable that it 
excites appetite and encourages effort to 
obtain more. And the objection to the 
inadequacy of the test applied to the 
student’s knowledge is best met by con- 
sidering that the whole organization exists 
for the encouragement of voluntary effort, 
not for the detection of ignorance, for the 
award of prizes, or for granting distinction 
to intellectual athletics. The certificates 
given to those who have completed a four 
years’ course are not degrees or honors 
which have any value in the educational 
market or as passports to lucrative employ- 
ment. They are simply attestations of 
membership in a mutual improvement 
society. | Entrance into this society is 
purely voluntary. Hence the checks and 
precautions which are lawful in a college 
examination would here be wholly super- 
fluous. For the purpose contemplated, it 
matters little whether the written paper is 


‘tionary or a text-book. 
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wholly original or not, whether it is pre- 
pared with or without reference to a dic- 
The person who 
joins the reading circle has no interest in 
deceiving the examiner or himself. His 
only motive in joining it is the desire to 
learn; and so long as he cares enough 
about a serious subject to read a good book 
on it, and to write out in his own hand a 
summary of its contents or a criticism upon 
them, the object is attained. To him ‘<a lit- 
tle knowledge is’’ not ‘‘a dangerous thing,”’ 
because he knows it to be a little, and is 
under no temptation to mistake it for much. 

Among those who have watched the 
whole movement with sympathetic interest, 
and rendered it substantial service, is Dr. 
Phillips Brooks, the eminent Boston scholar 
and preacher, whose voice has been heard 
with delight by many Englishmen on the 
two rare occasions of his appearance in 
Westminster Abbey and London churches. 
There is no one less likely than he to be 
betrayed in rhetorical exaggeration, and the 
words of an address he gave to the assem- 
bled Chautauquans may be fitly quoted 
here, as embodying an accurate and yet 
a generous estimate of the influence exerted 
by the institution. ‘‘I see’’ he says, 
‘busy households where the daily care has 
been lightened and inspired by the few 
moments caught every day for earnest study. 
I see chambers which a single open book 
fills with light, like a burning candle. I 
see workshops where the toil is all the more 
faithful because of the higher ambition 
which fills the toiler’s heart. I see parents 
and children drawn closer to one another 
in their common pursuit of the same truth, 
their common delight in the same ideas. 
I see hearts young and old kindling with 
deepened insights into life and broadening 
with enlarged outlooks over the richness . 
of history and the beauty of the world. 
Happy fellowships in study, self-conquests, 
self-discoveries, brave resolutions, faithful 
devotions to.ideals and hopes—all these I see 
as I look abroad upon this multitude of faces 


of the students of the great College of 
Chautauqua.’’ 


9? 
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AN EDUCATIONAL STIMULUS 


Ida M: Tarbell, in “‘McClure’s Magazine,”’ 1895. 


It is not only assemblies and summer 
schools which have grown out of the Chau- 
tauquaidea. ‘The movement has stimulated 
educational institutions of all kinds. Even 
in England the university extension move- 
ment has acknowledged its indebtedness to 
Chautauqua; and after its first Oxford sum- 
mer school one of thechairmensaid: ‘‘The 


idea of the movement was taken from the. 


Americans. It is interesting to notice that 
we get back from that great continent 
educational suggestions. The idea was 
suggested by the ‘great success of what 
is known in America as the Chautauqua 
movement.’’ 

It was Chautauqua which led to the intro- 
duction of the ‘university extension move- 
ment here, and she has done much to 
promote the work. Indeed, the preliminary 
work of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle made a way for much that 
university extension has been able to 
accomplish. It is in Chautauqua, too, 
that one must look for the origin of such 
educational methods as the new Chicago 
University is adopting. ‘ 

A great institution cannot be produced 
ready made. It should never be forgotten 
that Chautauqua had no model to follow, 


no precedents to guide—or hamper—ter ; 
she has been obliged to grow from the bot- 
tom, and there are many experiments to be 
made in growth. That impossible claims 
have been made for her by many of her 
admirers who are more enthusiastic than 
wise, is certain, but these claims Dr. [ Bishop] 
Vincent and Mr. Miller have been the first 
to combat. Dr. Vincent insists that the 
Chautauqua system of home reading and 
study is for those who are too old, too poor, 
or too busy to go to school; who want to 
turn mature life and old age into youth, and 
make a study of shop, railway car, kitchen, 
or forest; who have never had the prelimin- 
ary education which would show them how 
to study alone. He has never ceased to 
insist that the preliminary work done'in the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
means nothing, if it does not awaken a 
desire to go on with higher, more independ- 
ent readings and studies; that unless the 
homes where the plan is taken up learn to 
buy books and send the children to college, 
the plan has failed there. Those who have 
followed closely the work know that in 
many cases the higher aims which Dr. 
Vincent demands for his plan have been 
realized. 


A RELIGIOUS SOCIAL FORCE 


Rev. Cavis- Brown, Minor Canon of Chichester Cathedral, in the ‘Religious Review of Reviews,” 1894. 


The functions of universities and colleges, 
which are exercised directly by European 
governments or under their supervision, in 
America belong to private and voluntary 
associations. Beyond the stage of elemen- 
tary education the authorities do not go; and 
so, all over the United States, magnificent 
universities and colleges have been founded 
and munificently endowed—as their quaint 
personal names often show—by private citi- 
zens, and they are carried on by private 
boards of management. Their standing 
with the public depends wholly on the suc- 


cess they happen to achieve, and they last 
only so long as the individuals composing 
them think fit, and nolonger. The author- 
ities do in many parts provide elementary 
schools, but private establishments may be 
set up everywhere and no children are com- 
pelled to attend school. Beyond the 
elementary stage the authorities do not 
wish to go. Of all the voluntary efforts 
made to supplement this elementary educa- 
tion, probably the most far reaching and 
influential is the Chautauqua system. . . . 

The Chautauqua idea embraces the true 
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use of vacation—recreation by change of 
occupation. The aim is not simply to 
acquire knowledge economically with 
respect to both time and money, but Chau- 
tauqua brings together the best teachers, 
whose services could not be secured at any 
other part of the year; and all benefit from 
the mutual contact which the community life 
of the place involves. Chautauqua is thus a 
summer city where municipal functions 
include free public instruction and enter- 
tainment. The expense is met by a 
system of taxation which falls upon all 
within the city, however brief the term of 
citizenship. The tax is about 1s. a day, or 
one may compound for the whole season 
for about £1. All surplus funds, after pay- 
ing expenses, are expended on permanent 
improvements. . . . 

The Chautauqua Reading Circle gives 
what has been termed ‘‘college outlook on 
the world.’’ The writer, returning from 
Chautauqua last August, found in a shop in 
atown in Massachusetts a young lady book- 
keeper who was going through the four 
years’ course in a local circle. On inquir- 
ing what use the Greek and Latin course 
was to her, he received the reply, ‘‘It 
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enables me to understand the allusions in 
the books I read, in the speeches I hear, 
and altogether gives me sources of. interest 
in my monotonous and confined life.’’ It 
is a mistake to suppose that such a course 
becomes a substitute for the education of a 
college or university. The opposite is the 
case. The course of reading pursued by 
parents interests them anew in the work of 
their children in the school. The work of 
the college is no longer an unknown world 
to them; consequently better books go on 
the shelves, better pictures on the walls, 
and better conversation rules at the fireside. 
The Chautauqua circle has been the cause 
of hundreds of students being sent for higher 
education who would never have gone but 
for the .circle’s stimulating influence in the 
family. ; 

The distinctly religious tone with which 
Chautauqua began its work has never 
been lost, and thus through this move- 
ment religion becomes the social force 
it was meant to be, and adds a nobler 
rhythm to lives which sometimes seem 
low-pitched and common, or dedicated in 
a blind way to making money without an 
object. 


THE WORK OF THE CHAUTAUQUA STUDENT 


Edward Everett Hale, in ‘“The Century Magazine,’” November, 1885. 


One hears of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle in all sorts of unex- 
pected places. What is it? 

1. It is based on a plan of home-reading 
in regular system. At this moment it con- 
sists of about one hundred thousand 
readers, more or less, who are reading in 
the system proposed. Most of these are 
in America, some are in Japan, and the 
rest are elsewhere, in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
the islands of the ocean, or tossed upon the 
sea in ships. 

2. The reading is selected and arranged 
for men and women, not boys and girls. 
The average age of the readers in the 
Circle is probably above thirty-five years. 


3. The course of reading is in the 
English language. 

4. It is arranged for four years—sup- 
posing at the least, say, five hours’ reading 
a week. But it is so elastic, above this 
minimum, that a member of the Circle 
receives instructions and suggestions for a 
much wider range; and in fact, I think, 
most members read much more than five 
hours a week within the broad directions 
of the course. 

5. It follows, to a certain extent, the 
outlines of an old-fashioned college course, 
omitting the mathematics entirely. Where 
it is followed with the supplementary read- 
ing, it gives a student much such a general 
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knowledge of literature, physical and moral 
science, and mental philosophy, as in an 
old-fashioned college the average student 
received. But it makes noattempt to give 
the knowledge of ancient or foreign lan- 
guages which he receives, or that of 
mathematics. 

At this point the professors in old-fash- 
ioned colleges hold up their hands in holy 
horror, give the magazine to the poor, and 
go out to make original researches on the 
Pro-paroxytone. Let them. You and I, 
dear reader, will advance calmly and make 
some calculations. 

The college student spends half his time 
at lectures or in the recitation room. The 
reader in the C. L. S. C. cannot spend any 
of his time so. The average college stu- 
dent spends half his time in study of Greek, 
Latin, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
or Hebrew. The reader in the C. L. S. 
C. cannot study either of these languages, 
in its course. Of the remaining time of 
study, the average college student gives, 
say, one-third to mathematics. There 
are no mathematics in the Chautauquan 
course. 

Now, suppose the average college student 
takes forty-eight hours a week for study, 
lectures, and recitations. One-half of this, 
in study, will be twenty-four hours; one- 
half of this, on languages, will be twelve 
hours. Deduct one-third of the remaining 
twelve hours for mathematics, and you 
leave him eight hours a week’s reading of 
literature, physical and moral science, 
mental philosophy, and social economy. 
It is in these studies only that “‘Chau- 
tauqua’’ undertakes to lead its circle of 
readers. Those readers who take ten 
hours only a week pass the average of 
study of the average college student in 
those lines. 

The Chautauquan student reads when 
he can, where he can. - He works without 
the advantages of the presence of a teacher, 
and without its disadvantages. He works 


without the advantages of studying two or 
tnree languages at once, and without the 
disadvantages. 
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He forms the habit of daily reading on 
system,—the habit which probably does 
more for the happiness of the man who 
forms it than any other indoor habit which 
could be formed. Fortunately, too, he can 
read outdoors, very often. 

Of the hundred thousand readers in the 
“Circle,’’ also, every one is reading because 
he wants to. This is much more than I 
could say of my average college students, 
regarding whom, indeed, I have now 
nothing more to say. 

It will, of course, happen that if in any 
neighborhood several people are reading at 
one time in the system of the “Circle,”’ 
they will find each other out, they will 
meet together, in more or less form, as a 
local circle, for mutual help, or for the 
pleasure or stimulus of society. When 
you see in your local newspaper the 
announcement of a ‘‘Chautauqua meet- 
ing,”’ it is probably that of some such local 
circle. But there is no need of a “‘local 
circle.” There is many a ‘“Chautauquan’”’ 
who reads quite alone, with no other 
knowledge of other Chautauquans than he 
gains from the monthly journal in which 
he receives hisinstructions. But, undoubt- 
edly, the spirit of the local circles helps for- 
ward the interest of the readers, and is a 
good feature of theplan. It is avery good 
thing to have the best people of the same 
village all interested in the same thing in 
some one winter, and to have that same 
thing something better than personal 
politics. To have youngmen and women, 
old men and old ladies, middle-aged men 
and middle-aged wives of theirs, interested 
at one and the same time in Browning’s 
poems, hunting up the things alluded to, 
guessing the conundrums, puzzling over 
the suggestions, and wondering at the 
mysteries,—this is a great improvement on 
leaving them to wonder why the Simp- 
kinses shut up their house and did not 
leave Mary Morgan in it, as they did last 
year. . 

It is very interesting to see, when you 
give the diplomas to those who have gone 
through the course, how they really repre- 
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sent “all sorts and conditions of men. ”’ 
Of a class of twelve or fifteen hundred, 
who have been reading for four years, 
I gave the certificates of study to about 
one hundred. Twice, in this company, 
I came on a father and daughter who had 
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studied together. Many of them were 
men and women older than I am; that is to 
say, born before General Grant was born. 
The whole class has representatives in 
almost every state, and would include peo- 
ple of almost every occupation. 


A HUMAN NATURE STUDY 


Mary Bronson Hartt, in the Boston “*Evening Transcript,”’ 1902. 


It seems probable that Chautauqua—the 
mother of all the Chautauquas—offers more 
variety to the square inch than any other 
single spot on the globe. It is this fact 
which makes generalization about the 
place so perilous. Call it superficial, and 
you come shortly face to face with its honest 
and genuine side. Call it pious and it 
will break out forthwith into rollicking non- 
sense. As to your initial judgment, be it 
what it may, you may count upon this—it 
isn’t so! Mistrusting my own confusive 
and jaded impressions of the contradictory 
institution, I determined this summer to 
try the thing on Thomasina. Mirrored in 
her youthful mind, the most baffling things 
are apt to get themselves simplified. ‘‘We 
shall see,’’ said I, ‘‘whether the essence of 
Chautauqua is charlatanism, or real worth.’’ 

Having serious business to transact I 
conducted Thomasina to a seat by the lake 
where she could watch the bold divers 
and the shyer flock of bathers and hear the 
crisp little wavelets talk and coo along the 
shore. Then, presenting her with an assem- 
bly program, I left her to her own devices. 
When she met me at dinner it was witha 
high abstracted air. A lead pencil thrust 
through the fluffy knot of her hair, and in 
her hand she carried a formidable notebook. 
I saw that something was afoot. 

‘<Don’t speak to me,’’ she burst out at 
once. ‘I’m due at the Amphitheater at 
2:30.’ » 

‘‘What may you be about, mydear?”’ I 
ventured to inquire. 

‘‘Improving the opportunities of a life- 


time,’’ she answered with withering empha- 
sis. ‘‘I’ve attended a lecture on ‘House- 
hold Art,’ a labor conference, a demonstra- 
tion of bread-making, and I’m going toa 
question-box right after dinner.’’ 

‘*But, my dear, can you remember all 
that, if you take it so fast??? .I asked 
in some concern for her intellectual diges- 
tion. 

Thomasina tapped her notebook expres- 
sively. ‘It’s all inthere,’’shesaid. ‘‘The 
notebook habit is one of the most import- 
ant things they teach you up here. Oh, 
you’re no Chautauquan, Miss Correspon- 
dent! You’re allowing yourself to be run by 
by the very kitchen maids. That little 
slattern who is supposed to tidy our room is 
a member of Richard Burton’s Browning 
Class; and I believe the dining-room girl 
studies the violin with Mr. Marcosson. 
Meanwhile you (with biting accent on the 
you) stay here three whole days and 
never attend a single lecture. You have 
absolutely no mentality.’’ 

‘‘Beware, Thomasina,’’ I urged with 
solicitude. ‘Chautauqua fever is fastening 
itself on you. I can’t have you joining the 
wild-eyed throng who tear about the grounds 
with a Greek Testament in one hand and a 
sample of Miss Barton’s bread in the other. 
Curb your ambitions. You’re not used to 
this strenuous intellectual gait, and it may 
not agree with you. You had better cut 
that question box and come down with me 
to the gymnasium.”’ 

Thomasina drew the pencil from her hair, 
yawned a long yawn behind her hand, and 
dropped into slang. ‘‘All right, Miss Cor- 
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respondent,’’ said she. ‘*We don’t care if 
we do.’’ ; 

‘*T didn’t know till this summer that 
there was a gymnasium at Chautauqua,’’ 
she remarked as we got under way. 

‘*H’m,”’ said I. *‘It’s the biggest summer 
school of gymnastics in the world. There 
are between three and four hundred people 
up here who scarcely know there is any- 
thing else on the grounds. What do you 
suppose brings the college men here? Ask 
that fellow with a Yale sweater about the 
Chautauqua College, and he’ll stare at you 
absently and say he believes there is some 
such thing at the other end of the grounds, 
but he’s not sure. All he knows is tum- 
bling and fencing and wrestling, and hur- 
dle-jumping, and diving, and maybe football 
or golf. Lectures? He never hears a 
lecture, unless it be along with a pretty girl 
inthe evening. As for the teachers, taking 
the full normal course, they simply live at 
the ‘Gym.’ Why, to these people the gym- 
nasium is the whole of Chautauqua! You’ve 
learned something today, Thomasina.’’ 

In the main exercise hall we found a class 
of fifty normal students doing what was 
scheduled as ‘‘Artistic Work’’—in other 
words, Gilbert dancing. ‘Thomasina’s eyes 
opened wide asshe watched. ‘‘Why,’’ she 
gasped, ‘‘it’s a dance!—here! I thought 
Chautauqua was too narrow for that.’’ 

‘‘Chautauqua is broader than the Chau- 
tauquans, I believe,’’ pointing to a row of 
ancient prudes in the visitors’ gallery, who 
appeared to find something distinctly out- 
rageous in the dainty pirouetting on the 
floor. ‘‘As for this gymnasium, it is noth- 
ing if not broad. Why, it’s not even com- 
mitted to any one school of gymnastics. 
The Swedish, the American, the German, 
and even the Delsarte systems lie down 
here together in unity.’’ 

‘‘Pray, who is the wizard trainer?’’ 
inquired Thomasina, flippantly. 

‘‘The Dean,’’ I corrected her, ‘‘is Doctor 
Anderson, director of the Yale Gymnasium, 
and lots of the professors and instructors 
are from Yale too. As for the athletics, 
both terrestrial and aquatic, they are under 
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charge of college athletes with national 
reputations. Oh, the Chautauqua Gym- 
nasium is a solid fact, my dear.’’ 

Armed with a special permit, we climbed 
the incline to a new gymnasium, where a 
geniaily ferocious Swede, with a genius for 
body-building, was straightening out gym- 
nastically the unfortunate anatomies of a 


class of defectively developed little girls. 


Mr. Bolin—for that was his name—told us 
that in corrective gymnastics the students 
at Chautauqua have rare opportunities for 
observation and research. For among the 
hosts on the Assembly Grounds are the 
halt, the maimed and the crooked-backed 
from all corners of the earth. 

Seeing these things, Thomasina for the 
first time dropped her scoffing tone, and I 
was not slow to follow up my advantage. 
I showed her the boys’ and girls’ club- 
houses, where for a mere pittance the chil- 
dren are made supremely happy for six long 
weeks. They swim, they camp, they make 
baskets, they do burnt-wood and bench 
work, they sing, they exercise in the gym- 
nasium, they make excursions afield—all 
under expert guidance. This Thomasina 
was obliged to admit was very good. 

Then I took her to visit the Elizabethan 
shop, where the Arts and Crafts School is 
held, and again she paid grudging homage 
to good work well done. Lastly I made 
her spend a morning in the Moorish barn 
they call ‘‘The College,’ and made her 
acknowledge that, though superficial frauds 
might register there at times, it was a place 
where university methods and old-fashioned 
teachers might meet; where pedagogues, 
weary with eternal giving, might have a 
chance to take in thought; where lonely 
students might measure themselves against 
their fellows. 

Prejudice once weakened, Thomasina 
began to look about her with an open mind. 
She saw the little children, safe as in a 
great open-air nursery, contented because 
busy; she saw the farmer folk drinking in 
wisdom at every pore; she saw the blasé 
old Chautauquans sampling every lecture 
and staying through none; she saw the 
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wistful nursery maids lurking on the out- 
skirts of the open lecture halls, absorbing 
knowledge while their charges slept ; she saw 
the aged C. L. S. C. graduates in maiden 
white hiding their withered blushes behind 
their brand new diplomas; she saw the 
invalids in roller chairs wheeled into the 
stepless audience rooms; she saw tired 
mothers relieved of the care of their children ; 


AN AMERICAN 


Edward Everett Hale's Addresses 


Maria Edgeworth once held up, on the 
object-glass of her satire and ridicule, a 
flippant phrase which we sometimes hear 
today, in which a very foolish girl spoke 
of the time, distant but a few months, 
when she should “‘finish her education.”’ 
Certain ladies’ seminaries, given mostly to 
varnish, to ‘‘leather and prunella,”’ to 
‘“‘prunes and to prisms,”’ took to them- 
selves, in a kindred folly and vulgarity, the 
absurd name of “finishing schools.’”? The 
Chautauqua plans recognize, on the other 
hand, the infinite truth, which will at 
* some time stifle all such folly, that one’s 
education is always beginning, and is never 
finished. The Chautauqua planis based 
on the truth that the world is a school, 
and that all life is given us for education. 
One is never too old to learn, and the 
acquisition of yesterday is but the prepara- 
tion for the study of today. 

It happens, however, that the great 
public-school system of America,—so prac- 
tical and so wise in a certain grim common- 
sense of that people which ordains it,—it 
happens that the great system of schools 
which give the elements of book-learning 
to ten or twelve million American boys 
and girls, deals with boys and girls alone. 
After they are sixteen years of age, it is 
only by exception that they are taught at 
schools. Indeed, the limit of law in most 
states places sixteen years of age as the 
upper limit of school education. With the 
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she saw how East and West, North and 
South, the rich and the poor, did meet and 
congregate, And she said to herself: 
‘«This is a greatschool ofdemocracy. This 
is a great clearing-house for ideas on religion, 
education and embroidery. Verily, the 
ingredients are mixed, very mixed. But 
the good overpowers the evil.’’ And I 
think that Thomasina was right. 


INSTITUTION 


on The Chautauqua System. 


elements thus acquired, the pupil is him- 
self to engage in the subtle chemistry of 
education. With the threads thus drawn, 
he is to weave the figure in the web of 
human life,—exquisite in its beauty, or 
grotesque in its ugliness, as he may choose. 
Education, this business of an angel, this 
business for which God his Father has 
placed man his child in the world, is to be 
conducted, henceforth, outside of the 
schoolhouse and under authority wholly 


different from that of the school-master. 


It is at this point that the Chautauqua 
system comes in, and to lonely students 
offers companionship, to inexperienced 
pupils offers direction, to doubtful or dis- 
couraged pupils offers stimulus and 
incentive. oe 

We say that an agreeable and systematic 
course can be laid down for such solitary 
students, who are no longer solitary now 
that they are in our great companionship. 
We say that the constitutional history, the 
laws of growth, shall come, each in its 
place and order. We say that each 
student shall be able, if he will, to receive 
encouragement and help from other 
students. And we are on the watch at 
the center, to answer or to. obtain 
answers for the intelligent inquiries of 
any one of the thousands who are at 
work together; and, when a question 
comes from one, why we will try to 
answer it for all. 
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Chautauqua, Chautauqua Institution, New York. 
’ 


ASSEMBLY OF 1904 


The program in the reader's hand, there is no great need of general comment 
on the nature of the lectures and entertainments provided for the coming season. 
It is well, however, to call attention to the development of certain ideas already 
introduced in other programs. ‘The musical features will be more emphasized 
than heretofore, including all of the best any preceding year has brought forth, 
doubling the number of oratorios, adding the three Gilbert & Sullivan evenings 
and the Children’s Operetta, and including more lectures on musical subjects than 
before. 

The readings ave also more numerous than hitherto and the Reading Hour 
feature has been extended to five of the eight complete weeks. 

Among the eminent speakers of the year none will be greeted more heart ly 
than the Hon, William H. Taft, United States Secretary of War, who will ta.k 
to Chautauquans on the subject with which his name is inevitably connected on 
account of his experience as Governor in the Philippines. 


POPULAR LECTURES AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


LECTURERS 
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Pres. E. A. Alderman, Tulane Uni- 
versity, July 23. 

Mr. L. O. Armstrong, Montreal, 
July 5, 7. - 

Dr. J. A. Babbitt, Haverford Col- 
lege, July 15, 30, Aug. 13. 

Col. G. W. Bain, Louisville, July 
20, 21. 

Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker, New 
York, Jvly 44, 29, Aug. 20, Aug. 1-5. 
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Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, New 
York, Aug. 3 

Judge D. P. Baldwin, Logansport, 
Ind., July 7-8. 

Mr. Frank Beard, Chicago, July 
28, 30. 

Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, New York, 
July 11-15, 16, 29. ; 

Rev. Hugh Black, Edinburg, Aug. 
13-18. 
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Pres. Faunce 














Bishop Vincent Dr. Black 

Dr. Richard G. am Yonkers, 
New vote Jul 18-2 

Dr. M. 
July 627, 

Mr. P. H. Boynton, University of 
Chicago, July 6. 

Pn J. M. Buckley, New York, 

g. 15-19. 

e J. Wilbur Chapman, Philadel- 
phia, Aug. i 

Hon. E. Clarke, South Bend, 


* < Boston, 


77 Clark, Chicago, July 
12, 18- 23, ‘Aug. 10, 15- 20. 
Prof. Geo. A. Coe, Northwestern 


University, Aug. 8-12. 
Mrs. Saidee Knowland Coe, 
Evanston, Ill., Aug. 9, 11, 13. 
Prof. Anna B. somstock, 


—— uly 22 
Mr. S. M. 


Cornell 


Cooper, Cincinnati, 
Au 

Bi D. Dorchester, Jr., Pittsburg, 
June 30, 31, July 1, 2. 

ae Ernest enollosa, New York, 


Jul 
ce W. H. P. Faunce, Brown 
Usvenay, July 10-14. 
. W. Byron Forbush, Boston, 
ake ‘10, 12. 
i Henry W. Fry, New York, 


y 29. 

J Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
New York, Aug. 23-27. 

Dr. Geo M Gould, Philadelphia, 
Aug. 25. 

Dr. James M. Gray, Boston, Aug. 
1-5. 

Mr. Edward Howard Griggs, 
Montclair, N. J., Aug 1-5, 8, 17. 

Prof. Otto Heiler, Washington 
. University, St. Louis, Aug. 18. 

Rev. P. S. Henson, Chicago, 
July 30. 
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Mr. Baker 


Sec. Taft 


Inspector Janee L. Hughes, Tor- 
onto, Aug. 1, 
Dr. Lizceia Hulley, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, July 18-22, 24, 25-28. 
Mrs. Nellie Kedzie- -Jones, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., July 18. 
Rev. Ira Landrith, Sec. Religious 
Education Association, Aug. 8. 
Laurant, Aug. 26-27. 
+ aoe Jule Layton, Melbourne, July 
4-8. 
Mrs. Marion Leland, New York, 
Aug. 22-26. 
Hon. Charlton T. Lewis, New 
York, July 22. 
Prof. Frank C. Lockwood, Alle- 
gheny College, July 4-8. 
Miss Rea McCain, Lebanon, Ohio, 
Aug. 3, 10, 17. 
Miss Mary E, Merington, Newark, 
July 4-8. 
Miss Elinor Stafford Miller, July 
4-8. 
Hon. Dewitt Miller, Washington, 
a 20, 22. 
rs. Clara Z. Moore, New York, 
July 9, . Aug. 6. 
M. V. Moore (Betsey Ham- 
ileon). * "Talladega, Aug. 24, 25. 
Prof. R. G. Moulton, University of 
Chicago, July 11-16, 17, 24. 


Mrs. Alice P. Norton, Chicago, 
July 28. 

Bishop W. F. Oldham, Chicago, 
July 28, 29 


M. Benedict Papot, Chicago, Aug. 


15. 
Mr P. = Pearson, Philadelphia, 


Au 

owt ‘AllanB. Philputt, Indianapo- 
lis, Aug. 22-26. 

Mrs. Helen Rhodes, New York, 
Aug. 9, 11, 
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Prof. S. C. Schmucker, Westches- 
ter, Pa., Aug. 1, 8, 9, 12, 13. 

Miss Marie L. Shedlock, London, 
July 25, 27, 29. 

Dr. Frederick J. Stanley, New 
York, July 24, 25. 

Dr.Percy J.Starnes, Albany, Aug.2 

Prof. Frederic Starr, University of 
Chicago, June 30, July 1, 2. 

Prof. Henry L. Southwick, Bos- 
ton, Aug. 3, 5. 


Hon. Wm. H. Taft, United States 
Secretary of War, Aug. 11. 

Dr. J. M. Thoburn, Jr., Allegheny, 
Pa., July 25, 26. 

Dr. Geo. E. Vincent, University of 
Chicago, Aug. 1. 

Bishop John H. Vincent, Chancel- 
lor, Aug. 14-18. 

Mr. Wm. Burnet Wright, Buffalo, 
July 4. 


READERS 


Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker, New 
York, July 14, 29, Aug. 1-5, 20. 

Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, New York, 
July 11-15. 

Prof. S. H. Clark, University of 
Chicago, July 12, 18-23, Aug. 10, 
15-20. 

Mrs. Marion Leland, New York, 
Aug. 22-26. 

Miss Rea McCain, Aug. 3, 10, 17. 


Miss Mary E. Merington, New-' 
ark, July 4-8. 

Mrs. M. V. Moore (Betsey Hamil- 
ton), Talladega, Aug. 24, 25. 

Mr. P. M. Pearson, Philadelphia, 
Aug. 22, 23. 

Miss Marie L. Shedlock, London, 
July 25, 27, 29. 

Prof.Henry L. Southwick, Boston, 
Aug. 3, 5. 


MUSICIANS 


Miss Carrie A. Alchin, Cincinnati, 
ear training and pedagogy of music, 
July 9-Aug. 19. 

Mr. James Bird, Marietta, Ohio, 
harmony, July 9-Aug. 19. 

Mr. George Crampton, Chicago, 
basso, June 30—July 23. 

Mr. George H. Downing, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., basso, July 22-Aug. 


12. 
Dr. Carl E. Dufft, New York 
vocal instructor, July 5, Aug. 28. 
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Mrs. Carl E. Dufft, New York, 
voice, July 5—-Aug. 28. 

Mr. Alfred Hallam, New York, 
Director of Music, June 30-Aug. 28. 

Mr. Wm. Harper, New York, 
basso, Aug. 12-28. 

Mr. Harry O. Hirt, Erie, Pa., Ac- 
companist. 

adame Rosa Linde, New York, 

ag gy ene 30—July 22. 

Mrs. Georgia Kober Schussler, 
Chicago, piano, July 9-Aug. 19. 
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Mrs. Rhodes Mr. Harper 


Mr. Sol. as Cleveland, 
ee July 6-Aug. 
Reed. Miller, New York, tenor, 
bans re uly 22. 
Mrs. Beatrice Hubbell Plummer, 
Goshen, Ind., soprano, July 22~Aug. 


12. 

Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, Sherwood 
Music School,.Chicago, concert pianist 
and composer, July 9-Aug. 19. 

Mrs. Harry H. Sinnege, Birming- 
ham, Ala., soprano, Aug. 12, Aug, 28. 

Mrs. E. T. Tobey, Memphis, 
Te. jano, July 9-Aug. 19. 

enry B. Vincent, Erie, Pa., 
Bi. director of music. 

Mr. John T. Watkins, Scranton, 

voice. 


Mrs. Sinnege 


Mrs. Coe 


Chautauqua Band and Orciirs- 
tra; a well-drilled organization of 24 
“= under the direction of Mr. H. 

Vincent, playing both string and 
brass instruments, taking part in regular 
concerts, and giving daily twilight 
promenade concerts. 

Children’s Chorus, directed by 
ee Hallam, to be organized early in 


Je “Tie Grand Chorus, directed by 
Mr. Hallam, will be organized June 30, 
and drilled daily throughout the season. 

The Guitar. and Mandolin Club, 
directed 4 Mr. W. J. Kitchener, of 
New Yor 

Maile Giee Club, directed by Mr. 
Hallam. 


Mr. Douglas 


The Classified Program 





SERMONS 


July 3—Dr. D. Dorchester, Jr. 
July :0—Pres. W. H. Faunce. 
July 17—( To be announced.) 
July 24—Prof. Lincoln Hulley. 
july 31—Dr. P. S. Henson. 


Aug. 7—Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. 
Aug. 14 (a.m.)—Bp. John H. Vincent 
Aug. 14 (?-m )—Rev. Hugh Black. 
Aug. 21—Rev. J. Dewitt Miller. 
Aug. 28—( To be announced.) 


LECTURES 
SOCIOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 


AGlimpse at the Japanese. June 
30. The Hairy Ainu. July 2. Prof. 
Frederick Starr. 

Some Religious Changes. July 2. 
Rev. D. Dorchester, Jr. 

Passing Types. July 6. Mr. P. 
H. Boynton. 








The Principle of Insurance as a 
ecg in Social Progress. July 22. 

Hon. Charlton T. Lewis. 

The Spirit of the South. July 23. 
Pres. E. A. Alderman. 

The Relation of the Church to 
Social Reform Movements. July 
26. Mr. S. M. Cooper. 
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Mr. Miller Prof. Schmucker 


Moral Leaders. Aug. 1-6. Mr. 
Edward Howard Griggs. 1. Luther. 
2. Hugo. 3. Carlyle. 4. Emerson. 
5. Tolstoy. 

C. L. S. C. Round Tables. Aug. 
1. The French Revolution, Prof. 
Geo. E. Vincent. Aug. 2. German 
Master Musicians, Dr. Percy J. Starnes. 
Aug. 8. The New Social Ideal, Dr. 
Edward Howard Griggs. Aug. 11. 


ee 








Dr. Boone Prof. Coe 


The Music of the American 
Indians. Aug. 11. Mrs. Saidee 
Knowland Coe. 

Cotton and the Great Cotton 


Speculation. Aug. 18. Dr. J. M. 
Buckley. 
An American Cataline. Aug. 19. 


Hon. Geo. E. Clark. 
A Woman’s World. Aug. 23-27. 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 1. 


Social Progress in Europe, Bishop John The Nature of Humanity. 2. Wo- 
H. Vincent. Aug. 15. Some Aspects man’s place in Civilization. 3. Society 
of Modern France. M. Benedict Papot. andthe Baby. 4. The Homeand the 
Aug. 18 Some Aspects of Modern World. 5. What We Can Do or 
Germany. Prof. Otto Heller. How We Might Live. 

Our Duty in the Phillipines. Aug. Lincoln. July 4. Mr. Wm. Burnet 
11. Hon. Wm. H. Taft. Wright. 

LITERARY 

American Men of Letters. Prof. Czsar,a Tragedy of the Idealist. 4. 
Frank C. Lockwood. July 4-8. 1. King Lear, a Tragedy of Devotion. 5. 
Hawthorne. 2. Irving. 3. Long- Antigone, a Tragedy of Sacrifice. 6. 


fellow. 4. Lowell. 

In Memoriam. Judge D. P. Bald- 
win. July 7-8. 1. In Memoriam, 
Its Preparation and Argument. 2. In 
Memoriam, Its Mountain Tops and 
Aftermath. 

William Morris. Prof. Richard 
G. Moulton. July 11-16 1. Wil- 
liam Morris as a Dominant Influence 
in Poetry and Art. 2. Dawn: Sig- 
mund, or The Moulding of an Ideal 
Hero. 3. Regin:.The Northern Phil- 
osophy of Evolution. 4. Day: Sigurd 
and Brynhild, or The Hero Full 
Revealed. 5. The Niblungs: Clash 
of Light and Darkness. 6. Gudrun: 
The Night of Ruin. 

I nterpretative Recitals. Prof. S. 
H. Clark, July 18-23. 1. The Mean- 
ig and Purpose of Tragedy. 2. Mac- 
beth, a Tragedy of the Will. 3. Julius 





Henry V, the Poet's Hero King. 

Four Nineteenth Century Poets. 
Dr. Lincoln Hulley. july 25-28. 1. 
Bryant and Nature Study. 2. Tenny- 
son: His Beautiful Life and Message. 
3. Stevenson's Child’s Garden of Verses. 
4. Lowell: The Yankee Idyllist. 

Studies in Humor and Pathos. 
Miss Marie L. Shedlock. July 25, 27, 
29. 1. The Fun and Philosophy of 
Hans Christian Andersen. 2. The 
Poetry and Pathos of Hans Christian 
Andersen. 3. An Afternoon With 
Anstey’s Society Sketches. 

Moral Leaders Among Men of 
Letters. Mr. Edward Howard Griggs 


Aug. 1-6. 1. Luther. 2. Hugo. 
3. Carlyle. 4. Emerson. 5. Tolstoy. 
Plagiarism. Dr. J. M. Buckley 


Aug. 16. Plagiarism Sermonic and. 
Literary. 


" -— 


Dr. Oldham 
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Prof, Heller Prof. Starr 
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Prof. Hulley 








Inspec. Hughes Dr. Dorchester 


PEDAGOGICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


Nervousness and Breathing. 
July 9. Some Lines of Beauty. 
July 23. Physica! Culture and Daily 
Life. Aug. 6. Mrs. Clara Z. Moore. 

Boys and Girls in Recreation. 
July 15. Boys and Girls in Muscle 
Building. July 30. Boys and Girls 
in Care of Special Senses. Dr. Jas. 
A. Babbitt. 

Educational Series—School 
Week. July 18-22. Dr. RichardG. 
Boone. i. Non-school Agencies of 
Educaticn. 2. The Bible as a School of 
Study. 3. Christ as a Teacher. 4. 
Current Agencies in Education. 5. 
Education Through Doing. 


Dust Plant Gardens. 
Mrs. Alice P. Norton. 

The Meaning of a Flower. Aug. 
1. My Foster Children. Aug. 8. 
A Stalk of Corn. Aug.9. The. 
Toad and His Cousin. Aug. 12. 
Sunset. Aug. 13. Prof. S. C. 
Schmucker. 

Educational Series—Bible Week. 
Aug. 8-12. Prof. Geo. A. Coe. 1. 
The Child Himself. 2. Symbols, 
Things and Persons as Means of Edu- 
cation. 3. The Family as An Educa- 
tional Institution. 4. The Church as 
a School. 5. The Relation of State 
Schools to Religion. 


July 28. 


RELIGIOUS 


Devotional Hours. June 30-July 1. 
Dr. D. Dorchester, Jr. 1. The Soul's 
Atmosphere. 2. Christ's Intercessary 
Prayer. July 4-8. Miss E. Stafford 
Miller and Miss Jule Layton. 1. Prac- 
tical Christianity. 2. Abiding in Christ. 
3. Power. 4. The Greatest Thing 
in the World. 5. How to Succeed. 
July 11-14. Pres. W. H. P. Faunce. 
July 15. Bishop J. H. Vincent. July 18- 
22. Dr. Lincoln Hulley. 1. Judas, 
or Our Possible Self. 2. Excelsior, or 
Our Ideal Self. 3. Service, or the 
Giving of Self; 4. Strife, or the Mas- 
tery of Self. 5. Choice, or Our Ac- 
tual Self. July 25-29. Conducted by 
Missionary Representatives. 1. Dr. J. 
M. Thoburn, 2. Dr. Frederick J. Stan- 
ley. 3. Dr. Geo. M. Boynton, 4. 
Dr. Homer Stuntz. 5. Bishop W. 
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F.Oldham. Aug. 1-5. Dr. James M. 
Gray. 1. Saintship. 2. Fellowship. 
3. Growth. 4. Liberty. 5 Power. 
Aug. 8-12. Rev.J. Wilbur Chapman. 
Subjects to beannounced. Aug. 15-19. 
Bishop John H. Vincent. 1. A Theo- 
logical Kindergarten. 2. The Mys- 
tery of Blood. 3. C.L.S. C. Assem- 
blage. 4. The Mystery of Fire. 5. 
In the Presence of God. Aug. 22-26. 
Rev. Allan B. Phillputt. Subject te 
be announced, 

Missionary Hours. July 25-29. 
Addresses by: 1. Dr. Frederick J. Stan- 
ley. 2. Dr. Geo. M. Boynton, 3. Dr. 
Homer Stuntz. 4. Bishop W. F. 
Oldham. 5. Mr. Henry W. Fry. 

Bible Studies. July17. Jeremiah, 
the Prophetic Autobiography. July 
24. Ezekiel, the Transition of the 
Ancient Into the Modern Prophet. 
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Mr. Wilson Mr. Pearson 


Religious Lectures and Addresses. 
July 2. Dr. D. Dorchester, Jr. Some 
Religious Changes. July 19, 20. Dr. 
Richard G. Boone. 1. The Bible asa 
School of Study. 2. Christ as a 
Teacher. July 26. Mr. S. M. Cooper. 
The Relation of the Church toSocial Re- 
form Movements. July 26. Dr. J. M. 
Thoburn. The Diocese of St. Thomas 
(illustrated). Aug. 8. Dr. Ira Land- 
rith. Religious Education. Aug. 11, 
12. Fiof. Geo. A. Coe. 1. The 
Church as a School. 2. The Relation 
of the State Schools to Rehgion 





Mr. Beard 











Prof. Clark 


Mrs. Moore 


Culture and Christianity. Aug: 
15, 16, 18. Three Lectures by Rev 
Hugh Black. 

.L. S.C. Vesper Service in the 
Grove every Sunday afternoon. 

Religious Music. Sacred Song Ser- 
vice in the Amphitheatre every Sunday 
evening. Two Oratorios: July 22. 
TheCreation. Aug. 12. The Messiah. 

Supplementary Courses in ithe 
Summer School. July 10-29. Dr. 
Lincoln Hulley. The Epistles of Paul. 
Aug. 1-10. Dr. James M. Gray. The 
Ante-Babylonian Prophets. 


MUSIC 


Three Grand Concerts Each 
Week (generally Monday evening, 
Wednesday afternoon and Friday even- 
ing), by well known soloists, assisted 
by the Chautauqua Chorus and an or- 
chestrl of twenty-four pieces. Mr. 
Alfred Haliam, director. Mr. Henry 
B. Vincent, assistant director. 

Open-Air Band Concerts daily ex- 


cept Sunday. July 14-Aug. 26. 
Organ Recitals frequently during 
the season. Dr. Percy J. Starnes. 
Sacred Song Services on Sunday 
evenings. 
Artist’s Recitals. A series of piano, 
violin and vocal recitals, by Mr. Sher- 
wood, M. Marcosson and Dr. Dufft. 
( Open to the public at a small fee.) 


Program, Season of 1904 


Thursday, June 30 
OPENING DAY 


10:00 a. mM. Devotional Hour: The 
Soul’s Atmosphere. Rev. D. Dor- 
chester, J> 


11:00 a. mM. Organ Recital: Dr. Per-_ 


cy J. Starnes. 

2:30. p. M. Formal Opening of the 
Season of 1904. Address: Bishop 
John H. Vincent. 





C— 








8:00 p. M. Illustrated Lecture: A 
Glimpse at the Japanese. Pref. 
Frederick Starr. 

9:30 p. M. Lighting Chautauqua 
Signal Fires Around the Lake. 


Friday, July 1 


10:00 a. M. Devotional Hour: Christ's 
Intercessory Prayer. Rev. D. Dor- 
chester, Jr. 

11:00 a. M. Organ Recital: Dr. Per- 
cy J. Starnes. 
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2:30 p. m. Lecture: Dress and Orna- 
ment. Prof. Frederick Starr. 
8:00 p. M. Opening Concert. 
Soloists, June 30-July 22. Mrs. 
Carl E. Dufft, soprano; Madame Rosa 
Linde, contralto; Mr. Reed Miller, tenor; 
Mr. Geo. Crampton, Bass. Appearing 
throughout the season: Dr. Percy J. 
Starnes, organist; Mr. Harry O. Hirt, 
accompanist; Mr. Alfred Hallom, di- 








rector of Music; Mr. H. B. Vincent, 
assistant director. 


Saturday, July 2 


2:30 p. M. Address: Some Religious 
Changes.’ Rev. D. Dorchester, Jr. 

8:00 p. M. Illustrated Lecture: The 
Ainu of Japan. Prof. Frederick 
Starr. 


AMERICAN WEEK 


Sunday, July 3 
9:00 a.m. Bible Study. 
11:00 a.m. Sermon. Rev. D. Dor- 
chester, Jr. 
3:00 p. M. Assembly Convocation. 
5:00 p.m. C. L. S. C. Vesper 
Service. 
7:00 p. Mm. Men’s Open-Air Meet- 


ing. 
7:45 %.m. Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, July 4 

10:00 a. mM. Devotional Hour. Prac- 
tical Christianity. Miss Miller and 
Miss Layton. 

11:00 a. mM. Lecture. Hawthorne. 
Prof. Frank C. Lockwood. 

2:30 P.M. Independence Day Ex- 
ercises. Address: Lincoln. Mr. 
Wm. Burnet Wright. 

5:00 p. M. Reading Hour. Miss 
Mary E. Merington. Hawthorne. 

8:00 p. mM. Patriotic Concert. The 
Chautauqua Choir, Mr. Alfred 
Hallam, Director; Soloists and Male 
Quartette. 

9:15 p.m. Fireworks. Lake Front. 


Tuesday, July 5 

10:00 a. M. Devotional Hour. Abid- 
ing in Christ. Misses Miller and 
Layton. 

11:00 a.m. Organ Recital. Dr. 
Percy J. Starnes. 

2:30 p.m. Lecture. Irving. Prof. 
Frank C. Lockwood. 

5:00 p. Mm. Reading Hour. Miss 
Mary E. Merington. Irving. 
8:00 p.m. Illustrated Musical 
Drama. Hiawatha. Mr. L. O. 

Armstrong. 


Wednesday, July 6 
10:00 a. m. Devotional Hour. Power. 
Misses Miller and Layton. 








11:00 a. m. Lecture. Passing Types. 
Mr. P. H. Boynton. 

2:30 p.m. Concert. Chautauqua 
Choir and Soloists. Mr. Sol. Mar- 
cosson, Violinist. 

5:00 p.m. Reading Hour. Miss 
Mary E. Merington. C.D. Warner. 

8:00 Pp. M. Lecture. People I Have 
Met. Miss Elinor Stafford Miller. 


Thursday, July 7 


10:00 a. mM. Devotional Hour: The 
Greatest Thing in the World. 
Misses Miller and Layton. 

11:00 a. mM. Lecture:"In Memoriam,” 
Its Preparation and Argument. 
Hon. D. P. Baldwin. 

2:30 P. M. Longfellow. 
Prof. Frank C. Lockwood. 

5:00 rp. M. Reading Hour. Miss 
Mary E. eee 7 Longfellow. 

7:00 p. M. Open-Air Band Concert. 

2 M. usical Drama. Hiawa- 
tha. 


Friday, July 8 


10:00 a. mM. Devotional Hour. How 
to Succeed. Misses Miller and 
Layton. 

11:00a. mM. Lecture: “In Memoriam,” 
Its Mountain Tops and Aftermath. 
Hon. D. P. Baldwin. 

2:30 p. M. Lecture. Lowell. Prof. 
Frank C. Lockwood. 

5:00 p. M. Reading Hour. Miss 
Mary E. Merington. Lowell. 
5:00 p. mM. Concert. Quartette Song 

Cycle. 


Saturday, July 9 
OPENING OF SUMMER SCHOOLS 


10:00 a. M. Lecture: Nervousness 
and Breathing. Miss Clara Z. 
Moore. 
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Russian Army 


Chautauqua Institution has made an arrangement with Underwood & Under- 
wood, of New York, whereby slides from their famous war photographs, and 
pictures of leading current events will be thrown upon the screen at the Amphi- 
theatre preceding the evening lectures. This will make an illustrated review of 
very great value, as the pictures are admirable from the artistic point of view and 


absolutely up-to-date. 


11:00 a. mM. Opening of the Schools. 
2:30 p.m. Address. 


Atheneum. 
8:00 p. mM. Reception to Faculty 


6:00 p. M. Annual Supper to Fac- and Students of Summer 
ulty of Summer Schools. Hotel Schools. 
CIVIC WEEK 


Sunday, July 10 


9:00 a. M. Bible Study. 

11:00 a. m. Sermon: Pres. W. H. P. 
Faunce. 

3:00 p. m. Assembly Convocation. 

5:00 p. m. C. L. S. C. Vesper Ser- 
vice. 

7:00 p. M. Men’s Open Air Meeting. 

7:45 p. mM. Sacred Song Service. 

Monday, July 11 

10:00 a. m. Devotional Hour: Pres. 
W. H. P. Faunce. 

11:00 a. m. Lecture: Mr. H. E. 
Deming. 

2:30 p. m. Lecture: Wm. Morris as 
a Dominant Influence in Poetry and 
Art. Prof. Richard G. Moulton. 

5:00 p. mM. Reading Hour: Mrs. 
Emily M. Bishop. A Reformed 
Traveler and the Witnesses. 

8:00 p. mM. Musical Entertainment 
and Moving Pictures. 


Tuesday, July 12 


10:00 a.m. Devotional Hour. Pres. 
W. H. P. Faunce. 

11:00 a. m. Lecture. Prof. Chas. 
Zeublin. 

2:30 p. mM. Lecture: Wm. Morris. 
Dawn: Sigmund, or the Mouldin 
of an Ideal Hero. Prof. Richar 
G. Moulton. 
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5:00 p. M. Reading Hour: The Re- 
volt of Sophia Lane, by Mary Wil- 
kins. Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. 

7:00 p. M. Open-Air Band Concert. 

8:00 p. M. Reading: S. H. Clark. 

Wednesday, July 13 


10:00 a.m. Devotional Hour. Pres. 
W. H. P. Faunce. 


11:00 a. M. Lecture. Mr. J. H. Mc- 
Farland. 
2:30 p. m. Concert. Chautauqua 


Choir and Soloists. First appear- 
ance for this season of Mr. Wm. 
H. Sherwood. 

4:00 p. M. Lecture: Wm. Morris. 
Regin: The Northern Philosophy 
of Evolution. Prof. Richard G. 
G. Moulton. 

5:00 p. M. Reading Hour: Scenes 
from ‘‘The Heart of Hyacinth,"’ 
by Onoto Watanna. Mrs. Emily 
M. Bishop. 

8:00 p. mM. Prize Spelling Match. 


Thursday, July 14 


10:00 a.m. Devotional Hour. Pres. 
W. H. P. Faunce. 

11:00 a. Mm. Lecture. 

2:30 p: mM. Lecture: Wm. Morris. 
Day: Sigurd and Brynhild, or The 

Hero Fully Revealed. Prof. Rich- 
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5:00 p. M. Reading Hour: Scenes 
from ‘‘Lovey Mary,’’ by Alice 
Rice. Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. 

7:00 p. M. Open-Air Band Concert. 

8:00 P M. eading: Mrs. Bertha 
Kunz-Baker. 

Friday, July 15 

10:00 a.m. Devotional Hour. Bishop 
J. H. Vincent. 

11:00 a. m. Lecture. Dr. Josiah Strong. 

2:30 p. M. Lecture. Wm. Morris. 
The Niblungs: Clash of Light 
and Darkness. Prof. Richard G. 
Moulton. 

4:00 p. M. Lecture: Boys and Girls 
in Recreation. Dr. J. A. Babbitt. 

5:00 p. m. Reading Hour: Mrs. 
Emily M, Bishop. A Short Story, 
Kipling. 

8:00 p. m. Concert. Gilbert & Sulli- 
van's opera, “Pinafore,” for solos, 
chorus and orchestra. Mr. H. B. 
Vincent, Director. 

Saturday, July 16 
CHILDREN’S DAY. 

10:00 a. m. Lecture: What Has 
Brought You to This Pass? Mrs. 
Emily M. Bishop. 
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Cast of the Sad Shepherd 


The old English play which is to be 
presented on July 21st and 23rd has 


been given with great success during 
the past winter in Chicago, as previous- 
ly within recent years in London, 


11:00 a. m. Lecture: Wm. Morris. 
Gudrun: The Night of Ruin. 
Prof. Richard G. Moulton. 

2:30 p.m. Address, 

8.00 p. M. Illustrated Lecture. The 
Art of the World. Mr. Ernest 
Fenollosa, 


THE SCHOOL, STATE OR PAROCHIAL 


Sunday, July 17 
9:00 a. M. Bible Study. Jeremiah; 
A Prophetic Autobiography. Prof. 
R. G. Moulton. 
11:00 a.m. Sermon. 
3:00 p. Mm. Assembly Convocation. 


5:00rp.m. C. L. S. C. Vesper 
Service. 

7:00 p. M. Men’s Open Air Meet- 
ing. 

7:45p.mM. Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, July 18 

10:00 a. m. Devotional Hour: Judas, 
or Our Possible Self. Dr. Lincoln 
Hulley. 

11:00 a.m. Lecture. 

2:30 p.m. Lecture. The Meaning 
and Purpose of Tragedy. Prof. 
S. H. Clark. 

4:00 p.m. Lecture: The Schoolan Ally 
of the Home. Mrs. Kedzie-Jones. 

5:00 p. mM. Lecture. Non - School 
Agencies of Education. Dr. Rich- 
ard G. Boone. 

8:00 p. M. Instrumental Concert 
and Entertainment. 
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Tuesday, July 19 
10:00 a. M. Devotional Hour: Excel- 
sior, or Our Ideal Self. Dr. Lin- 
coln Hulley. 
11:00 a.m. Lecture. 

2:30 p.m. Interpretative Recital: 
“Macbeth,” a Tragedy of the 
Will. Prof. S. H. Clark. 

5:00 p.m. Lecture. The Bible as 
a School of Study. Dr. Richard 
G. Boone. 

7:00 p.m. Open-Air Band Concert. 

8:00 p. mM. Athletic Exhibition. Un- 
der the direction of the Chautauqua 
School of Physical Education. 


Wednesday, July 20 
10:00 a. M. Devotional Hour: Ser- 
vice, or the giving of Self. Dr. 
Lincoln Hulley. 
11:00 a.m. Lecture. 

2:30 p.m. Concert, by the Chau- 
tauqua Junior Choir and Chautau- 
qua Band. 

4:00 r.m. Interpretative Recital: 
* Julius Cesar,” a Tragedy of the 
Idealist. Prof. S. H. Clark. 
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5:00 p. ma. Open-Air Band Concert. 

5:00 p.m. Lecture. Christ as a 
Teacher. Dr. Richard G. Boone. 

8:00 p.m. Lecture. Platform Ex- 
periences. Col. @ W. Bain. 


Thursday, July 21 


10:00 a. M. Devotional Hour: Strife, 
or The Mastery of Self. Dr. Lin- 
coln Hulley. 

11:00 a.m. Lecture. What I Would 
Do if I Should Live Life Over. 
Col. G. W. Bain. 

2:30 p.m. Interpretative Recital: 
“ King Lear,” a Tragedy of Devo- 
tion. Prof. S. H. Clark. 

5:00 p. mM. Lecture. Current Agencies 
in Education. Dr. Richard G. 
Boone. 

7:00 Pp. mM. Open-Air Band Concert. 

8:00 p.m. Old English Play: ‘The 
Sad Shepherd.” Chautauqua Dra- 
matic Club. 


Friday, July 22 


10:00 a. M. Devotional Hour: Choice, 
or Our Actual Self. Dr. Lincoln 
Hulley. 
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11:00 a.m. Lecture. The Principle 
of Insurance as a Force in Social 
Progress. Hon. Charlton T. 
Le 


wis. 

2:30 p.m. Interpretative Recital: 
“ Antigone,” a Tragedy of Sacri- 
fice. Prof. S. H. Clark. 

4:00 r. m. Lecture: James Whitcomb 
Riley, the Poet of Nature. - Prof. 
Anna B. Comstock. 

5:00 p.m. Lecture. Education 
Through Doing. Dr. Richard G 


oone. 
8:00 p.m. Oratorio: The Creation. 
Soloists: Mrs. Carl Dufft, Mr. 
Reed Miller, Mr. Geo. Crampton, 
Choir and Orchestra. 
Saturday, July 23 
10:00 a.m. Lecture. Some Lines of 
Beauty. Mrs. Clara Z. Moore. 
11:00 a.m. Interpretative Recital. 
“Henry V.,” the Poet’s Hero 
King. Prof. S. H. Clark. 
2:30 p.m. Address. The Spirit of 
the South. Pres. E. A. Alder- 


man. 

8:00 r. m. Old English Play: “The 
Sad Shepherd.” Chautauqua Dra- 
matic Club. 


MISSION WEEK. 


Sunday, July 24 
9:00a.mM. Bible Study: Ezekiel: The 
Transition of the Ancient Prophet 
into the Modern. Prof. R. G. 
Moulton. 
11:00a. m. Sermon: Prof. Lincoln 
Hulley. 

3:00 p. mM. Assembly Convocation: 
God's Golden Clasp. Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Stanley. 

5:00 p. M. C.L.S.C.Ves t Service. 

7:00 p. m. Men’s Open-Air Meeting. 

7:45 p.m. Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, July 25 

10:00 a.m. Devotional Hour. Dr. 
J. M. Thoburn, Jr. 

11:00a.m Lecture. God's Foot- 
prints in the Occident and the 
Orient. Dr. Frederick J. Stanley. 

2:30 p.m. Lecture: Bryant and Na- 
ture Study. Dr. Lincoln Hulley. 

5:00 p.m. Lecture: The Fun and 
Philosophy of Hans Christian An- 
dersen. Miss Marie L. Shedlock. 

8:00 p.m. Musical Entertainment: 
Instrumental Concert and Moving 
Pictures. 
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Tuesday, July 26 

10:00 a.m. Devotional Hour: The 
Individual Christian and the Mis- 
sionary Church. Dr. Frederick J. 
Stanley. 

11:00 a.m. Lecture: Dr. Geo.M. Boyn- 
ton. SomePhases of Home Missions. 

2:30 p.m. Lecture: Tennyson, His 
Beautiful Life and Message. Dr. 
Lincoln Hulley. 

5:00 p.m. Lecture: The Relation of 
the Church to Social Reform 
Movements. Mr. S. M. Cooper. 

7:00 p.m. Open-Air Band Concert. 

8:00 p.m. Illustrated Lecture: The 
Diocese of St. Thomas. Dr. J. 
M. Thoburn, Jr. 


Wednesday, July 27 

10:00 a.m. Devotional Hour: Dr. 
G. M. Boynton. 

11:00a.m. Lecture. Dr. Homer Stuntz. 

2:00 p. m. Concert. Chautauqua Or- 
chestra, Vocal and Violin Solos. 
Soloists, July 23-Aug. 12: Mrs. 
Beatrice Hubbell Plummer, sopra- 
no; Mr. Edwin H. Douglas, tenor; 
Mr. Geo. H. Downing, bass. 
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Parsifal 


The very great interest aroused in 
‘* Parsifal’’ on account of its presenta- 
tion in America by Mr. Conreid gives 
a special reason for its introduction into 
the Chautauqua program, 


4:00 p. m. Lecture: Stevenson's Child's 

- Garden of Verses. Dr. Lincoln 
Hulley. 

5:00 p. m. Open-Air Band Concert. 

5:00 p.m. Lecture: The Poetry and 
Pathos of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. Miss Marie L. Shedlock. 

8:00 p. m. Pronunciation Match. 


Thursday, July 28 


10:00 a.m. Devotional Hour. Dr. 
Homer Stuntz. 


11:00 a. m. Lecture: The Malay 
Archipelago. Bishop W. F. 
Oldham. 


SoS ——== 








2:30 vp. m. Lecture: Lowell—The 
Yankee Idyllist. Dr. Lincoln 
Hulley. 

5:00 p. m. Lecture: Dust Plant Gar- 
dens. Mrs. Alice P. Norton. 
7:00 p.m. Open-Air Band Concert, 
8:00p.m. Chalk Talk. Expression 
in Lines, Mr. Frank Beard. 


Friday, July 29 

10:00 a. m. Devotional Hour: Bishop 
W. F. Oldham. 

11:00 a.m. Lecture: Industrial Mis- 
sions. Mr. Henry W. Fry. 

2:30 p.m. Lecture: The Line of 
Least Resistance. Mrs. Emily M. 
Bishop. 

5:00 p.m. Reading: An Afternoon 
with Anstey’s Society Sketches. 
Miss Marie L. Shedlock. 

8:00 p. m. Orchestral Concert. Par- 
sifal Program. Piano, Violin and 
Organ. Chautauqua Choir and 
Orchestra, Mrs. Bertha K. Baker. 

9:00 r. mw. C.L. S.C. Reception. 


Saturday, July 30 
NATIONAL ARMY DAY. 


10:00 rp. m. Lecture: Boys and Girls 
and Muscle Building. Dr. J. A. 
Babbitt. 

11:00 a. m. Patriotic Concert. 

2:30 p. m. Lecture. 

8:00 p.m. Chalk Talk: An Artist's 
Sketch Book. Mr. Frank Beard. 


“GRAFT” IN AMERICAN LIFE 


Sunday, July 31 


9:00 a.m. Bible Study. 
11:00 a.m. Sermon. 

3:00 p.m. Assembly Convocation. 
5:00 p.m. C.L.S, C. Vesper Ser- 


vice. 

7:00 p.m. Men’s Open Air Meet- 
ing. 

7:45 p.m. Sacred Song Service. 

Monday, Aug. 1 

10:00 a.m. Devotional Hour: Saint- 
ship. Dr. James M. Gray. 

11:00 a.m. Lecture. The Influen- 
ces Which Menace the Adminis- 
tration of Our Schools. Inspec. 
James L. Hughes. 

2:30 p.m. Lecture: Moral Leaders: 
I. Luther. Mr. Edward Howard 
Griggs. 

4:00 r. ma. Opening Round Table: 
The French Revolution. Dr. 
Geo. E. Vincent. 
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5:00 p. ma. Reading Hour: Les Mes- 
erables. I. The Good Bishop 
Makes an Investment. Mrs. Bertha 
Kunz Baker 

8:00 p.m. Lecture: The Meaning 
of a Flower. Prof. S.C. Schmucker. 


Tuesday, Aug. 2 


10:00 a.m. Devotional Hour: Fel- 
lowship. Dr. James M. Gray. 

11:00 a.m. Lecture. 

2:30 p. m. Lecture: Moral Leaders. 
II. Hugo. Mr. Edward Howard 


4:00 p.m. Round Table: German 
Master Musicians. Dr. Percy J. 
Starnes. 

5:00 r. ma. Reading Hour: Les Mis- 
erables. II, The Investment Draws 
Interest. Mrs. Bertha Kunz 
Baker. 
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7:00 r. 
8:00 r. 








5:00 P. m. 


7:00 P. M. 


Open Air Band Concert. 
Old First age Deen 
versary of the Opening of the orig- 
inal Assembly. Short addresses, 
Chautauqua songs, etc. 
9:30 P. M. 
Works. 
Wednesday, Aug. 3 


DENOMINATIONAL DAY. 


llumination and Fire 


10:00 a.m. Devotional Hour: 
Growth. Dr. James M. Gray. 
11:00 a.m. Address: Graft in the 


Labor World. Mr. Ray Stannard 


Baker. 

2:30 p.m. Ballad Concert: Ameri- 
can Composers. 

Open Air Band Concert. 

5:00 p. m. Reading Hour: Les Miser- 
ables. III. M. Madeleine Saves a 
Peasant and Destro 
Mrs. Bertha Kunz 

Children’s Story Hour. 
* Joan of Arc.” Miss Rea McCain. 

8:00 P. m. 
Prof. Henry L. Southwick. 


s the Mayor. 
aker. 


Reading: Richard III. 


Thursday, Aug. 4 


RALLYING DAY. 
10:00 a. M. 


Devotional! Hour: 


Liberty. Dr. James M. Gray. 


11:00 a. m. 
cises, 

2:30 Pp. m. 
lil. Carlyle Mr. Edward Howard 


Griggs. 








Rallying Day 


xer- 


Lecture: Moral Leaders: 


THE BIBLE IN 


Sunday, August 7 


9:00 a. M. 

11:00 a. m. 
Chapman. 

3:00 P. M. 

2:00 P. M. 
Service. 

7:00 p. m. Men’s Open-Air Meeting. 

7:45 P. M. 


Bible Study. 
Sermon. Dr. J. Wilbur 


Assembly Convocation. 
L. S. C. Vesper 


Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, August 8 


10:00 a. m. 
J. Wilbur Chapman. 
11:00 a. m. 
Himself. 
2:30 P. M. 
dren. 
4:00 Pp. m. 
Table. 
Mr. Edward Howard Griggs. 


Devotional Hour. Dr. 
Lecture: I, The Child 
Prof. Geo. A. Coe. 
Lecture: My Foster Chil- 
Prof. S. C. Schmucker. 
. - S. C. Round 
The New Social Ideal. 
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4:00 rp. m. Reading Hour: Les Miser- 
ables. IV. ‘Threads in tne Great 
Web of Paris. Mrs. Bertha Kunz 
Baker. 

4:30 p.m. C. L. S. C. Reception 
in St. Paul’s Grove 

7:00 p.m. Open Air Band Concert. 

8:00 p.m. Popular Concert: Solo- 


ists, Chautauqua Choir, Orchestra 
and Mandolin and Guitar Club, 
Mr. W. J. Kitchener. 


° Friday, Aug. 5 


10:004.m. Devotional Hour: 
Power. Dr. James M. Gray. 
11:00 a.m. Lecture. 


2:30 p.m. Lecture: Moral Leaders. IV. 
Emerson. Mr. Edward Howard. 


Griggs 
5:00 p. m. 


ables. 


Mrs. 
8:00 P. m. 


King—Richelieu. Prof. Henry L. 
Southwick. 


> 


Reading Hour, Les Miser- 
VI. The Passing of a Soul. 
Bertha Kunz Baker. 

Reading: The Cardinal 








Saturday, Aug. 6 


10:00 a. m. 
ture and Daily Life. 


Lecture. Physical Cul- 


Mrs. Clara 


Moore. 


11:00 A. M. 


Lecture: Moral Leaders. 


Tolstoy. V. Mr. Edward Howard 
Griggs. 
2:30 p.m. Address. 


8:00 P. M. 


Entertainment. 
MODERN LIFE 


5:00 p. m. 


cation. 

8:00 P. m. 
livan’s “* Pirates of Penzance,” and 
C. 2h. & c. 


Tuesday, August 9 


Things and Persons as Means of 
Education. 
1:30 P. M. 
Races, Swimming and Diving 
Contests. 
2:30 P. M. 
Prof. 
5:00 P Mm. 


Saidee Knowland Coe. 
. Open-Air Band Concert. 


7:00 Pp. m 


Instrumental Concert and 


Lecture: Religious Edu- 
Mr. Ira Landrith. 
Concert: Gilbert and Sul- 


AQUATIC DAY. 


Devotional Hour. Dr. 


II. Symbols, 
Prof. Geo. A. Coe. 
Regatta; Yacht and Canoe 


Lecture: A Stalk of Corn. 
S. C. Schimucker 
Lecture: Parsifal. Mrs. 
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8:00 p.m. Ilustrated Lecture Re- 
cital: ‘“ Parsifal.” Mrs. Helen 
Rhodes, assisted by Mr. Adolph 
Glose, pianist. 

Wednesday, August 10 

10:00 a. m. Devotional Hour. Dr. 
J. W. Chapman. 

11:00 a.m. Lecture: III. The 
Family as an Educational Institute. 
Prof. Geo. A. Coe. 

2:30 p.m. Comcert: Children’s.Op- 
eretta, “ Cinderella.” Juvenile So- 
loists, Chautauqua Junior Choir 
and Chautauqua Orchestra. 


4:00 r. m. Lecture: Prof. James L. 
Hughes, 
5:00 p.m. Open-Air Band Concert. 


5:00 p.m. Lecture: The Boy Prob- 
lem. Dr. W. B. Forbush, 

7:00 p.m. Children’s Story Hour: 
Robin Hood. Miss Rea McCain. 

8:00 p.m. Reading: “Old Testament 
Stories.” Prof. S. H. Clark. 


Thursday, August 11 
10:00 a.m. Devotional Hour. Dr 
J. W. Chapman. 
11:00 a. m. Lecture: I. The Church 
as a School. Prof. Geo. A. Coe. 
2:30 rp. m. Address: Our Duty in 
the Phillipines. Hon. Wm. H. 
Taft, U.S. Secretary of War. 
4:00r.m. C. L. S. C. Round 
Table: Social Progress in Europe. 
Bishop John H. Vincent. 
5:00 r. m. Lecture Recital: Music 
of the American Indians. Mrs. 
Saidee Knowland Coe. 
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7:00 p.m. Open-Air Band Concert. 
8:00 P. . llustrated Lecture: 
Wagner. Mrs. Helen Rhodes. 


Friday, August 12 


10:00 a.m. Devotional Hour. Dr. 
J. W. Chapman. 
11:00a m. Lecture: V. The Rela- 


tion of the State Schools to Reli- 
gion. Prof. Geo. A. Coe 

2:30 p.m. Lecture. The Toad and 
His Cousin. Prof. S$. C. Schmuc- 

er. 

4:00 p.m. C.L.S.C. Class Meet- 
ings. 

5:00 r. mw. Lecture: Unique Schools 
and Schoolmasters. Dr. W. B 
Forbush, 

8:00 r. m. Oratorio: ‘'The Messiah.” 
Soloists: Mrs. Beatrice Hubbell 
Plummer, soprano; Mrs. Lillian 
M. Brown, contralto; Mr. Edwin 
H. Douglass, tenor; Mr. William 
Harper, bass; Chautauqua Choir 
and Orchestra. 


Saturday, August 13 


10:00 a.m. Lecture. Our Boys and 
Girls in Care of Special Senses. 
Dr. James A. Babbett. 

11:00 p.m. Lecture. Sunset. Prof. 
S. C. Schmucker. 


2:30 r.m. Popular Address. Rev. 
Hugh Black. 

8:00 p.m. Lecture Recital. Hia- 
— Mrs. Saidee Knoowland 


RECOGNITION ‘WEEK 


Sunday, August 14 
9:00 p.m. Bible Study. 
11:00 a.m. Sermon: Bishop John 
“Vincent. 
M. facemely Convocation. 
m. C. L. S. C. Vesper Ser- 
e. 


wViw 


:00 
:00 
00 rp. m. Men’s Open-Air Meeting. 
m. Sermon: Rev. Hugh 
Black. 
Monday, August 15 
10:00 a.m. Devotional Hour. A 
Theological Kindergarten. Bishop 
John H. Vincent. 
11:00 a.m. Lecture: Culture and 


Christianity I. Rev. Hugh Black. 
2:30 p.m. Lecture: The Emotional 


H. 
P. 
P. 
vic 
7:00 p. 
7:45 Pp. 


Part of Religion. Dr. J. M. Buck- 
ley. 








4:30 p.m. C.L.S.C. Round Table. 
Some Aspects of Modern France. 
M. Benedict Papot. 

5:00 pr. m. Reading Hour: Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King. I. The 
Coming of Arthur, and Gareth 
and Lynette. Prof. S. H. Clark. 

8:00 p.m. Musical Entertainment 
and Moving Pictures. Soloists, 
Aug. 12-28: Mrs. H. H. Sin- 
negge, soprano; Mrs. L.M. Brown, 
contralto; Mr. Wm. Harper, bass. 


Tuesday, August 16 


10:00 a.m. Devotional Hour: The 
Mystery of Blood. Bishop John 
H. Vincent. 

11:00 a.m. Lecture: Culture and 


Christianity. II, Rev. Hugh Black. 
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The Akron Choir 


2:30P.m. Lecture: Plagiarism— 
Sermonic and Literary. Rev. J. M. 
Buckley. 

4:00 P. mM. CLS.C. Class Meetings. 

5:00 p.m. Reading Hour: I. The 
Marriage of Geraint, and Geraint 
and Enid. Prof. S. H. Clark. 

7:00 p.m. Open-Air Band Concert. 

8:00 rp. m. The Feast of Lanterns 
and Promenade Concert, 


Wednesday, August 17 
RECOGNITION DAY 
10:00 a. ma. C.L.S.C. Assemblage. 
11:00 a.m. Recognition Day Ex- 
ercises: Address: Self Culture 
Through the Vocation. Mr. Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs. 

2:00 p.m. Conferring of C.L.S, C, 
Diplomas to Class of 1904. 

3:00 vp. m. Address: Work. Rev. 
Hugh Black. 

5:00 p.m. Open-Air Band Concert. 

5:00 P. m. Reading Hour: Balin and 
Balan, and Merlin and Vivien. Prof. 
S. H. Clark. 

7:00r.m. Children’s Story Hour. 
The Odyssey. Miss Rea McCain. 

8:00 P. m. Concert: Gilbert and 
Sullivan’ Trial by Jury. Soloists, 
Chorus and Orchestra. 

8:30 e.m. Dinner to Alumni and 
Members of the C. L. S. C. 


Thursday, August 18 

10:00 a.m. Devotional Hour: The 
Mystery of Fire. Bishop John H. 
Vincent. 

11:00 a.m. Lecture: Culture and 
Christianity III. Rev. Hugh Black. 

2:30 e.m. Lecture: Cotton and the 
Great Cotton Speculation. Dr. 
J. M. Buckley. 

4:00 r. wm, C. L. &. C. Round Table: 
Some Aspects ot Modern Ger- 
many. Prof. Otto Heller. 
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5:00 r. ma. Reading Hour. IV. Lan- 
celot and Elaine, and the Holy 
Grail. Prof. S. H. Clark. 

7:00 r. m. Open Air Band Concert. 

8:00 r. m. Illustrated Lecture: Zu- 
rich. Bishop J. H. Vincent. 


Friday, Aug. 19 
10:00 a4. m. Devotional Hour: In the 
Presence of God. Bishop John H. 


Vincent. 
11:00 a.m. Lecture: An American 
Cataline. Hon. Geo. E. Clarke. 


2:00 r. ms. Annual Exhibition of the 
Chautauqua School of Physical 
Education. 

5:00 r. m. Reading Hour. V. Pelleas 
and Etarre, and the Last Tourna- 
ment. Prof. S. H. Clark. 

8:00 r.m. Annual Question Box. 
Dr. J. M. Buckley. 


Saturday, Aug. 20 


GRANGE DAY. 

10:00 a.m. Reading Hour, VI. 
Guinevere and the Passing of Ar- 
thur. Prof. S. H. Clark. 

11:00 a. m. Popular Concert. Vocal 
and Instrumental Solos, Chautau- 
qua Male Glee Club, Choir and 
Orchestra. 

2:30 ». m. Address: A New Face at 
the Door. Hon. Dewitt Miller. 

8:00 r.m. Reading: The Sunken 
Bell. Hauptmann. Mrs. Bertha 
Kunz Baker. 


Sunday, August 21 


9:00 a.m. Bible Study. 

11:00 a.m. Sermon: Rev. Dewitt 
Miller, 

3:00 r. ms Assembly Convocation. 

5:00 r.m. C.L.S.C. Vesper Service. 

7:00 ». m. Men’s Open Air Meeting. 

7:45.™. Sacred g Service. 


Monday, August 22 

10:00 a. m. Devotional Hour: Rev. 
A. B. Philputt. Abraham, or the 
Life of Faith. 

11:00 a4. m. Lecture-Reading: From 
Edgar Allen Poe. Mr. P. M. 
Pearson. 

2:30 .m. Lecture: Love, Courtship 
and Matrimony. Mr. Dewitt 
Miller. 

Reading Hour: I. Mrs. 

8:00 P. m. 
Entertainment. 
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Tuesday, August 23 


10:00 a. m. Devotional Hour: Some 
Definitions of Christianity. Rev. 
A. B. Philputt. 

11:00 a. m. Lecture: I. The Nature 
of Humanity. Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman. ; 

2:30 r. m. Lecture: The Value of the 
Study of Biography. Rev. A. B. 
Philputt. 

5:00 r. m. Reading Hour: II. Tenny- 


son's Enoch Arden. Mrs. Marion 
Leland. 
7:00 r. m. Open-Air Band Concert. 


8:00 r.m. Lecture-Reading: From Joel 
Chandler Harrisand Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. Mr. P. M. Pearson. 


Wednesday, August 24 


10:00 a.m. Devotional Hour. A 
Study of the XVI Psalm. Rev. 
A. B, Philputt. 

11:00 a. m. Lecture: II. Woman's 
Place in Civilization. Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman. 


2:30 r. m. Concert. 
5:00 r. ms. Open-Air Band Concert. 
5:00 r. ms. Reading Hour: III. Mrs. 


Marion Leland. Children’s Pro- 
gram. 

8:00 r.m. Reading: Ole Mis’ Fresh- 
ours, and other sketches. Mrs. M. 
V. Moore (Betsey Hamilton.) 


Thursday, August 25 


10:00 a.m. Devotional Hour. The 
Simplicity Life. Rev. A. B. Phil- 
putt. 

11:00 a.m. Lecture: III. Society 


Mrs. Charlotte 


and the Baby. 
Perkins Gilman. 
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2:30 P. M. 


Reading: Original hu- 
morous character sketches. Mrs. 
M. V. Moore (Betsey Hamilton.) 
5:00 r. m. Reading Hour: IV. Ingo- 


Mrs. Marion Leland. 

7:00 r.m. Open-Air Band Concert. 

8:00 vp. m. Illustrated Lecture: The 
House, Its History and Influence 
on Hygenic Progress. Dr. George 
M. Gould. 


Friday, August 26 


10:00 4. m. Devotional Hour: A 
Trumpet Call to the Children of 
Light. Rev. A. B. Philputt. 

11:00 r. m. Lecture: 1V. The Home 
and the World. Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman. 


mar, 


2:30 r. m. Magic: Laurant. 

5:00 r. m. Reading Hour. V. Mrs. 
Marion Leland. Ingomar. 

8:00 r. m. Farewell Concert. Vio- 


lin, Organ and Vocal Solos, Chau- 
tauqua Choir and Orchestra. 


Saturday, August 27 
10:00 a. m. Lecture. 
11:00 a. m. Lecture: V. What We 
Can Do, or How We Might Live. 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


2:30r.m. Address, 
8:00r. m, Magic: Laurant. 
Sunday, August 28 
9:00 a.m. Bible Study. 
11:00 4. m. Sermon. 
3:00 r. ms Assembly Convocation. 
5:00 r.m. C.L.S. C. Vesper Ser- 
vice. 
7:00 r. mM. Men’s Open-Air Meet- 
ing. 
7:45 r.m. Sacred Song Service. 
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SUMMARY OF COURSES 


The following is merely a list of courses offered 
in the fifteen schools of Chautauqua Institution 
during the summer of 1904. A complete cata- 
log, giving a description of each course, will be 
mailed on application to Chautauqua Institu- 
tion, Chautauqua, New York. This catalog will 
give full information as to tuition fees and 
expenses, etc, 


I. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITER- 
ATURE 


Professor Richard G. Moulton, Edward Howard 
Griggs and Percy H. Boynton. 

1, The Moral System of Shakespeare (July 
11-29).  .Professor Richard G. Moulton. 
2. Ancient Classical Tragedies for Modern English 
Readers (July 11-29) Prof. Moulton. 3. The 
Poetry and Philosophy of Browning (Aug. 1-19) 
Mr. Edward Howard Griggs. 4. Goethe’s 
Faust (Aug. I-19) Mr. Griggs. 5. An Outline 
Study of English Literature (July 11-Aug. 19) 
Mr. Percy H. Boynton. 6. Rhetoric and Compo- 
sition (July 11-Aug. 19) Mr. Boynton. 


II. MODERN LANGUAGES 


Dr. Otto Heller, Mr. C. G. von der Groeben and 
M. Benedict Papot. (French in coéperation with 
the Alliance Frangaise.) 

1. Beginning German (July 11-Aug 19) Prof. 
Otto Heller and Mr. C. G. von der Groeben. 
2. Intermediate German (July 11-Aug. 19) Prof. 
Heller and Mr. von der Groeben. 3. Advanced 
German (July r1-Aug. 19) Prof. Heller and Mr. 
von der Groeben. 4. Children’s Class in German 
(July 11-Aug. 19). 5. Lectures in German. 
Prof. Heller and Mr. von der Groeben. 6, 
Beginning German (Aug. 1-29) Instructor. to be 
announced later. 7. German Teachers’ Confer- 
ences, Lectures in German and French. Ger- 
man and French Club, ‘French Table.” 
French Entertainment. 8. Beginning French 
(July 11-Aug. 19) M. Benedict Papot. 9. Inter- 
mediate French (July 11-Aug. 19) M. Papot. 10. 
Advanced French (July 11-Aug. 19) M. Papot. 
11, Children’s Class in French (July 11-Aug. 19). 
12, French Literature (July 11-Aug. 19). 13. 
Teachers’ Course in French (July 11-Aug. 19). 14. 
Readings in French (July 11-Aug. 19). 15. 
Beginning French (Aug. 1-19). 16. Elementary 
Spanish (July 11-Aug. 19). 17. Literature and 
Travel Course. Five hours a week, A—Com- 
mercial Spanish (July 11-29). _B—Practical Gram- 
mar (Aug. 1-19). 


III. CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


Prof. George D. Kellogg. 

1. Beginning Latin (July 11-Aug. 19) Prof. 
Kellogg. 2. Teachers’ Advanced Training 
Courses (July 11-Aug. 19) Prof. Kellogg. 3. 
Latin Teachers’ Conferences. Prof. Kellogg. 
4. Beginning Greek (July 11-19) Mr. Paul 
Nixon. Minimum class of six. 5. Anabasis 
(July 11-19) Mr. Paul Nixon, Minimum class of 
six 


IV. MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


Mr. Charles W. Cobb, Prof. E. S. Babcock, and 
Miss Laetitia Snow, 

1. Algebra (July 11-Aug. 19) Mr. Charles W. 
Cobb. 2. Plane Geometry (July 11-Aug. 19) Mr. 
Cobb. 3. Trigonometry (July 11-Aug. 19) Mr. 
Cobb. 4. Preparatory Physics (July 11-Aug. 19) 
Instructor to be announced. 5. College Physics 
(July 11-Aug. 19) Instructor to be announced. 6. 
Physical Laboratory Work (July 11-Aug. 19) 
Instructor to be announced. 7. Genera! Chemis- 
try (July 11-Aug. 19) Prof. E. S. Babcock. 8. 
Teacher’s Course in General Chemistry (July 11- 
Aug. 19) Prof. Babcock. 9. Qualitative Analysis 
(July 11-Aug. 19) Prof. Babcock. 10. Quantita- 
tive Analysis (July 11-Aug. 19) Prof. Babcock. 
11. Botany A—The Lower Plants (July 11-30) 
Miss Laetitia Snow. 12. Botany B—The Seed 
Plants (Aug. I-19) Miss Snow. 


Vv. PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY 


Dr. Richard G. Boone, Inspector James L. 
Hughes, Mr. Chas. W. Cobb, Miss E. Josepbine 
Rice, Miss Emily M. Bishop, Miss Ada Van 
Stone Harris, Miss Edith M. Scott, S. H. Clark, 
Alfred Hallam, Miss Amalie Hofer, Miss Mabel 
Corey, Miss Marie L. Shedlock, Miss Elva Batter- 
son, Miss Victoria Cleaveland, Miss M. B. Fox, 
Dr. James A. Babbitt, Miss Abigail A. Freeman, 
Mrs. Anna B. Comstock, Mr. William C. Thro, 
Dr. S, C. Schmucker. ‘ 

1. Educational Theory (July 11-29) Dr. Rich- 
ard G. Boone. 2. School Practice (July 11-29) 
Dr. Richard G. Boone. 3. The Development of 
Selfhood in the Child (Aug. 1-19) Inspector 
—_ L. Hughes. 4. The Philosophy of the 

ew Training (August I-19) Inspector Hughes. 
5. Grammar School Methods (July 11-29) Mr. 
Chas. W. Cobb. 6. School Management (July 
11-29) Mr. Cobb. 7. Blackboard Sketching 
(July 11-29) Miss Josephine Rice. 8. Black- 
board Sketching (Aug. 1-19) - Miss Rice. 9, 
Physical Culture (July 11-29) Mrs. Emily M. 
Bishop. 10. The Teaching of Reading (July 
11-29) Mr. S. H. Clark. 11. Sight Reading 
and Children’s Music (July 11-Aug. 19). Mr. 
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Alfred Hallam. 12. Primary Courses (July 
9-30). Miss Ada Van Stone Harris. 13. Indus- 
uies in Primary Grades (July 11-29) Miss 
Edith M. Scott. 14. Primary Methods (July 
11-29) ten lectures. Definite dates to be 
announced. Miss Harris. 15. Professional 
Kindergarten Course, Misses Hofer, Shedlock, 
Corey, Batterson and Cleaveland. 16. Kinder- 
garten Preparatory Course (July 11-Aug. 19) 
Misses Hofer, Shedlock, Cleaveland, Fox, Corey 
and Batterson. 17. Animal and Plant Life 
(July 11-29) Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock. 
18. Laboratory and Field Work, Mr. William 
C. Thro, 19. Advanced Nature Study, Mrs, 
Comstock. 20. An Advanced Course in Bird 
Life, William C. Thro, 21. The Nature 
Teacher’s Course (Aug. 1-19) Dr. S. C. 
Schmucker. 22. The Nature Lover’s Course 
(Aug. 1-19) Dr. Schmucker. 23. Botany 
C—Plant Adaptation (July 11-29) Miss Laetitia 
Snow. 24. Botany D—Development of Plant 
Societies (Aug. 1-19) Miss Snow. 25. 
Physiography A—Atmosphere and Streams (July 
11-29) Miss Snow. 26. Physiography B— 
Glaciers, Ocean, Earth Movements, Volcanic 
Agents (Aug. 1-19) Miss Snow. 


CLASSES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Kindergarten (Children 3 to 6) July 11- 
Aug. 19). Boys’ Club. Girls’ Club. German, 
French. Children’s Music, Gymnastics, Manual 
Training, etc. 


NEW YORK STATE FREE SUMMER 
INSTITUTE 


Through an adjustment of the programs for the 
summer institutes conducted by the Department of 
Instruction of the state, the New York State Sum- 
mer Institute at Chautauqua will be open during 
the present season for four weeks, July 11-Aug. 5. 

Because of the late date on which the change 
was determined and the necessity for engaging 
prominent instructors early, Chautauqua Institution 
was not able to have the terms of its summer 
schools conform to the term of the Institute, For 
the present year, however, arrangements have 
been made whereby members of the Institute will 
be entitled to free gate tickets at Chautauqua and 
to the privileges of the classes of the Chautauqua 
Institution Summer Schools during the entire six 
weeks. 


VI. RELIGIOUS TEACHING 


In Codperation with the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature. 

1. Epistles of Paul (July 10-29). 2. The Ante- 
Babylonian Prophets (August 1-10) Rev. James H. 
Gray. 3. Normal Class for Sunday School Teach- 
ers (August 2-16) Dr. J. L. Hurlbut. 4. Sunday 
School Teachers’ Bible Class (August 2-16) Dr. 
Hurlbut. Sermons Sundays, Amphitheatre, 11 
A. M. Devotional Hours, Monday to Friday at 
IO A. M. 


VII. LIBRARY TRAINING 


The Chautauqua Library School is designed for 
librarians of smaller libraries and library assistants 
who cannot leave their work for the extended 
courses offered in regular library schools, but who 
can get leave of absence for six weeks of study to 
gain a broader conception of their work and a gen- 
eral understanding of the modern methods and 
ideals. The school will be in session from July 9 
to August 19, 


Advance Registration: Application for admis- 
sion should be made before June 15 to Miss M. E. 
Hazeltine, James Prendergast Free Library, James- 
towa, N. Y. No one will be admitted to the class 
who has not previously filled out a registration 
blank and received the official matriculation cards, 
The class is limited to forty students, 


VIII. DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Mrs. Alice P. Norton, Miss Anna Barrows, Miss 
Elizabeth S. Darrow. 

1. Food and Dietetics (July 9-29) Mrs. Alice 
P. Norton. 2 and 3. Cookery (July 9-Aug. 19) 
Miss Anna Barrows, 4. Household Management 
(July 9-29) Miss Barrows. 5. Administration of 
the Home (July 9-29) Mrs. Norton. 6. Sanita- 
tion (Aug. I-19) Mrs. Norton. 7. Applied 
Chemistry (July 9-Aug. 19) Mrs, Norton, 8. 
Schoolroom Methods in Cookery (July 9-Aug. 
19) Miss Barrows. 9. The Teaching of Domestic 
Science (Aug. 1-19) Mrs. Norton. 10, Sewing 
(July 9-Aug. 19) Miss Elizabeth S. Darrow, 


IX. MUSIC 


Mr. Alfred Hallam, Mr. Henry B. Vincent, Mr. 
William H. Sherwood, Dr. Carl E. Dufft, Mr. 
James Bird, Miss Carrie A. Alchin, Mr. Sol Mar- 
cosson, Dr. Percy J. Starnes, Mrs. E. T. Tobey, 
Miss Julia E. Crane, Mr. J. W. Kitchener, Mrs. 
Georgia A. Schussler, Mr. John Watkins. 

General Classes.—1. Musical Lectures, Mr. 
Alfred Hallam, Mondays, Dr. Carl E, Dufft, Tues- 
days, Mr. James Bird, Wednesdays, Mr. William 
H. Sherwood, Thursdays, Miss Carrie A. Alchin, 
Fridays, Mr. Sol Marcosson and Dr. Percy J. 
Starnes, Saturdays. 2. Harmony. (July 9- 
Aug. 19) Mr. Bird. There will be four grades. 
2. Sight Reading and Children’s Music. (July 9- 
Aug. 19) Mr. Hallam. 

Choruses and Recitals—1. The Chautauqua 
Choir. This famous choir will continue under the 
able direction of Mr. Alfred Hallam, of New York 
City. 2. Chautauqua Junior Choir, will be con- 
tinued under Mr, Hallam. Open to all children of 
Chautauqua, 3. The Male Glee Club will be 
continued under Mr. Hallam’s leadership. 4. 
Congregational Singing. The new Chautauqua 
Hymnal, a collection of the classic hymns of all 
denominations, will be used. 5. The Vocal Guild 
was organized in the summer of 1903 by Dr. Carl 
Dufft. A musical library will in time be collected, 
frequent recitals will be planned and the coéperation 
of visiting soloists will be secured. 6. - Artists’ 
Recitals. A series of piano, violin and vocal recit- 
als will be given jointly by Mr. Sherwood, Mr. 
Marcosson and Dr. Dufft throughout the season. 

Private Lessons.—Piano, Mr. Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, Sherwood Music School, and assistants. 
(July 9-Aug. 19). Musical Analysis, Touch and 
Technic. A series of classes under Mr. Sherwood. 
Open only to pupils of piano department. Inter- 
pretation and Artistic Piano Playing. Classes 
under Mr. Sherwood. Children’s Piano Classes, 
Mrs, Tobey. Piano Normal Classes(July 15-29 and 
Aug. 2-16) Mrs, Tobey. Voice, Dr. Carl E. Dufft, 
New York City, Mr. J. T. Watkins, Scranton, Mrs. 
Carl E. Dufft, New York City (July 9-Aug. 19). 
Normal Course and Interpretation Lectures, Dr. 
Dufft, Ear Training and Pedagogy for Teachers in 
all branches of music, Miss Carrie A. Alchin, 
Cincinnati. Violin, Mr. Sol Marcosson, 122 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. Organ, Dr. Percy J. 
Starnes, Albany Cathedral, New York. Violincello, 
Cornet, Saxhorn and Flute, Harp, Banjo, Man- 
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dolin and Guitar. W. J. Kitchener, 100 West goth 
St., New York City (July 9-Aug. 19). 


X. FINE ARTS 


Mr. Frank G. Sanford, Mrs. L. Vance-Phillips, 
Miss Lucy Fairfield Perkins, Miss Lillian Forbes 
Sherman and Mrs. Sara Wood-Safford, Miss Lillian 
Fliege, Mr. Frank Lane, Mr. Harold Fry, Miss 
Jean V. Ingham, Miss Clarinda C, Richards, Mrs. 
C. P. Reynolds, and others. 

Drawing and Painting,—Normal Art Courses. 
Outdoor Sketching and Painting. Mr. Sanford, 

Ceramics.—Instructors: Mrs. L. Vance-Phillips, 
Mrs. Sara Wood-Sanford, Miss Lillian Forbes 
Sherman. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Wood-Working—Under the supervision of Mr. 
Frank Lane, 

1. Bench Work for Boys. 
Advanced Work ne) ms 2. 


Elementary and 
Bench Work for 


Girls. Similaf to Course 1. 3. Bench Work for 
Teachers, Mr. Lane. 4. Art Furniture. 5. 
Wood Carving, Mr. Fry. 6. Pyrography. 7. 


Special Teachers’ Course. 8. Rush and Cane 


Seating, Mr. Lane. 9. Art Metal Work. 10. 
Weaving, Miss Ingham. 11. Book Binding, 
Miss C. Richards. 17, Leather Modeling and 
Carving. 13. Pottery. 
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XI, EXPRESSION 


Professor S. H. Clark, Mrs. Emily M. Bishop 
and Mme. Bertha Kunz-Baker. 

1. Voice Culture and Vocal Expression, Mr. 
Clark and Mrs. Baker. 2, Gesture Developed 
According to Psychologic Laws, Mrs. Bishop. 3. 
Literary and Dramatic Interpretation, Mr. Clark 
and Mrs, Baker. 4. Artistic Rendering, Mr. 
Clark and Mrs. Baker. Reading Aloud. 


XII. PHYSICAL EDUCATION | 


Dr. W. G. Anderson, director and assistants. 

1. The Normal Course. 2. Course in Ath- 
letics. 3. Americanized Delsarte Culture. 4. 
Corrective Gymnastics. 5. Men’s Class in Gym- 


nastics. 6. The Boys’ ClubClass. 7, Children’s 
Class. 8. Girls’ ClubClass. 9. Women’s Class. 
10. Public School Gymnastics, 11, Personal 
Contest Exercises. 12. Aquatics. 13. Outdoor 


Games. 
XIII. PRACTICAL ARTS 


Messrs. W. D. Bridge, Charles R. Wells, Wil- 
liam H. Covert, 

Shorthand and Typewriting, (July 6-Aug. 14) 
Mr. W. D. Bridge, assisted by Miss F. M. Bridge, 
8 Oakwood Ave., Orange, N. J. Business Train- 
ing, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, etc. (July 6- 
Aug. 14) Charles R. Wells, Clifton Springs, N. 
Y., William H. Covert, Syracuse, N. Y., instruc- 
tors, Teachers’ Normal Course (July 6-Aug. 14). 





GYMNASIUM AT CHAUTAUQUA 
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ASSEMBLY CALENDAR SEASON OF 1903. 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YoRK—June 30-August 29. 
Recognition Day, August 17. 


ALABAMA 
Talladega—July 17—August 1. 
ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith—June 24-July 4. 
CALIFORNIA 5 
Long Beach—July 11-23. 
Pacific Grove—July 11-24. Recognition Day, 
July 21. 
COLORADO 
Boulder—July 4-August 7. Recognition Day, 
Aug. 4. 
Palmer Lake—July 10-Aug. 14. Recognition 
Day, Aug. 5. 
CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut Chautauqua near Forestville—July 
13-27. Recognition Day, July 20. 
FLORIDA 
De Funiak Springs—Feb. 9—April 2. 
Me!bourne—March 2-15. : 
GEORGIA 
Dublin—June 19-25. 
ILLINOIS 
Clinton—Aug. 19-29. 
Danville — Aug. ——. 
Aug. 19. 
Kankakee—Aug. 19-28. 
Lincoln—Aug. 7-17. Recognition Day, Aug. 5. 
Lithia Springs—Aug. 5-23. Recognition Day, 
Aug. 23. 
Moline—July 14-25. 
Ottawa—Aug, 12-21. 
Old Salem, Petersburg—Aug. 11-23. Recogni- 
tion Day, Aug. 22. 
Piasa, Chautauqua, Jersey County—July 14- 
Aug. 10. Recognition Day, Aug. 5. 
Pontiac—July 28-Aug. 10, Recognition Day, 
Aug. 6. 
Rockford — Aug. 18-31. 
Aug. 30. 
INDIANA 
Lafayette—June 10-20. 
Pine Lake—Aug. 24-Sept. 2. 
Remington—Aug. 13-28. 
Richmond— Aug. 26-Sept. 4. 
Island Park, Rome City—July 20-Auyg. 12. 
Recognition Day, July 29. 
Winona Lake—July 3-Aug. 20. Recognition 
Day, July 26. 
IowA 
Allerton—Aug. 10-17. 
Clarinda—Aug. 10-19. 
Aug. 17. 
Des Moines—July 7-14. 
Fort Dodge—July 24-31. Recognition Day, 
July 30. 
Malvern—July 2-10. 
Washington—Aug, 16-25. 
KANSAS 
Cawker City—July 21-31. Recognition Day, 
July 26. 
Ottawa—June 28-July 8. Recognition Day, 


Recognition Day, 


Recognition Day, 


Recognition Day, 


July 5. ‘¥ 
Wathena—Aug. 13-21. Recognition Day, 

Aug. 19. 
Winfield—June 14-24. 
June 20. 


Recognition Day, 





KENTUCKY 
Lexington—June 28-July 8. Recognition Day, 
July 6. 
Owensboro—Aug. 4-19. Recognition Day, 
Aug. 12. 
MAINE 
Fryeburg—Aug. 22-31. Recognition Day, 
Aug. 30. 
Ocean Park—July 23-Sept. 1. Recognition Day, 
Aug. II. 
MARYLAND 
Mountain Lake Park—Aug. 3-29. Recogniticn 
Day, Aug. 18. 


Washington Grove—July 4-Sept. 15. Recogni- 
tion Day, Aug. 27. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
New England, Montwait—July 12-22. Recog- 
nition Day, July 21. 
Connecticut Valley, Northampton—July 12-22. 
Recognition Day, July 20. 
MICHIGAN 
Ludington—July 27-Aug. 21. 
South Haven—Aug, 4-21. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Crystal Springs—July 17-31. 
MIssouRI 
Carthage—June 28-July 7. Recognition Day, 
July 5. 
Maysville—Aug. 12-21. 
NEBRASKA 
Beatrice—July 7-20. Recognition Day, July 18. 
Fullerton—Aug. 5-15. Recognition Day, 
Aug. 9. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE 
Hedding—Aug. 1-20, 
NEw JERSEY 
Jewish, Atlantic City—July 10-31, 
NEw YoRK 
Carmel Grove, Binghamton—July 30-Aug. 15. 
Assembly Park, Tully Lake—Aug. 4-25. Rec- 
ognition Day, Aug. 18. 
Lakeside, Findley Lake—Aug. 1-Sept..1. 
Keuka Lake—Aug. 10-20. 
NortTH DaKOTA 
Devil’s Lake—July 2-24. Recognition Day, 
July 16. 
OHIO 
Bethesda—Aug. 10-24. 
Aug. 19. 
Lakeside—July 5—Aug. 10. Recognition Day, 
July 26. 
Lancaster—Aug. 6-14. 
Smithville—Aug. 13-28. 
Urbana-—July 24-Aug 4. 
OREGON 
Ashland—July 13-22. 
Gladstone Park—July 12-24. Recognition Day, 
July 21. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Conneaut Lake—June 15-July 20. Recognition 
Day, July 15. 
Eaglesmere—July 12-Sept. 6. 
Mt. Gretna—July 1-Aug. 5. .Recognition Day, 
July 27. 
Naomi Pines—July 11-Aug. 5. Recognition 
Day, July 28. 
Ridgeview Park—July 29-Aug. 10, Recogni- 
tion Day, Aug. 5. 
SouTH DAKOTA 
Big Stone Lake—June 28-July 11. Recogn'- 
tion Day, July 8. 


Recognition Day, 
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Canton—June 30-July 12, 
Lake Madison—June 20-July 4. 


Recognition 


Day, June 28. 
Tacoma—June 27-July 4. 
TENNESSEE 
Monteagle—July 2-Aug. 30. Recognition Day, 
July 21. i 
TEXAS 


Waxahachie—July 19-29. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Tri-State, Huntington—June 22-July 8. 
Moundsville—Aug. 11-18. 
Wellsburg—Aug. 11-28. 

WISCONSIN 
Chetek—July 14-24. 
Delevan Lake—July 27-Aug. 7. 


Monona Lake, Madison—July 19-30. Recog- 
nition Day, July 29. 

Marinette—Aug. 4-15. 

Racine—July 15-24. 

Waupaca—Aug. 9-22. Recognition Day, 


Aug. 12. 
CHAUTAUQUA CENTERS OF INFLUENCE 


From the announcements of Chautauqua 
assemblies to be held this season in all parts 
of the United States it may be seen first of 
all that many Chautauqua centers of influ- 
ence are proving their permanent value. 
The Pacific Grove Assembly in California 
celebrates its silver anniversary this season ; 
the coming assemblies at Island Park, 
Indiana, and Ottawa, Kansas, are the 
twenty-sixth in their history, and there are a 
number of other assemblies announcing all 
the way from their seventh to their twenty- 
second season. It is noteworthy also that 
the proportion of assemblies which have not 
inaugurated summer school departments is 
very small, and the growth of the summer 
school facilities is one of the striking phases 
of the assembly improvement. 
noteworthy fact is the increasing emphasis 
which the assemblies are placing upon the 
Chautauqua Home Reading work—the C. 
L. S. C.—as a means of attracting and hold- 
ing an all-the-year-round constituency which 
makes an assembly the Chautauqua center 
for its territory. 

The tendency in program-making for 
assemblies is marked by the increase of 
special weeks or special days devoted 
to different topics and interests. Civic 
Improvement topics are being introduced at 
various points. Running through the 
announcements one may find Nation and 
State days, a Patriotic Day, even Democratic 


Another’ 
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and Republican days, as well as days devoted 
to special organizations like the G. A. R., 
W. C. T. U., fraternities, Maccabees, etc. 
There are also Educational, Missionary, Sun- 
day-School, Woman’s, Editors’, Farmers’, 
and Young People’s days, etc. Announce- 
ments of Pentecostal Day or a Pentecostal 
Sabbath indicate the inclusion of certain 
phases of religious topics. 

The variety of wholesome entertainment 
and the emphasis upon the attractions of 
out-of-door life are suggestive in their own 
way of praiseworthy service to people who 
patronize the assemblies. 


PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA 


This chief of the assemblies of the Pacific 
Coast holds it silver anniversary session this 
year, having been organized by Bishop 
Vincent in 1879, one year after the organi- 
zation of the Assembly at Chautauqua Lake, 
New York. It is the oldest of the coast 
assemblies, and has had a history of increas- 
ing success, and it presents a program 
equal to that of the great assemblies of the 
eastern states. It is especially favored in 
its location, Pacific Grove being the most 
attractive seaside resort on the Pacific Coast. 
The natural conditions are all favorable, 
and the place is kept free from all objec- 
tionable elements and supplies an atmosphere 
congenial to the assembly idea. A summer 
at Pacific Grove is an ideal experience, 
climate is perfect, all facilities for rest and 
recreation are present, and the Chautauqua 
and a number of other summer gatherings 
furnish rational entertainment. All classes 
of accommodations are available and will 
suit every purse. A good hotel and many 
boarding houses provide for the comfort of 
the guests, and cottages and tents fully 
equipped for housekeeping and ready for 
occupancy on arrival may be had for any 
range of cost. 

The assembly dates for 1904 are July 1i- 
23, and the program offers a rare treat to all 
who may enjoy the sessions of the assembly. 
The best talent, national and local, is pro- 
vided through a joint arrangement with the 
other Chautauqua assemblies of the coast. 
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The whole program is adjusted to a very high 
standard, while at the same time it is kept 
thoroughly popular. 

Courses are offered in biology, zodlogy, 
Bible study, physical culture, expression, 
music, nature study, cookery, art and his- 
tory. The program will be unusually rich. 
Newell Dwight Hillis, Richmond P. Hobson, 
Lou J. Beauchamp, Stanley L. Krebs and 
other stars of the assembly platform have 
been engagéd. The Claflin University 
Jubilee Singers will appear. Special fea- 
tures will mark the whole program. For 
detailed program address Mrs. E. J. Daw- 
son, San José, Cal. 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


The Colorado Chautauqua Assembly at 
Boulder, thirty miles north of Denver, holds 
its session from July 4 to August 7. C. L. 
S. C. work will be given a prominent place, 
and Recognition Day will be August 4. 

The summer school offers the best instruc- 
tion in the departments of art, kindergarten, 
dramatic expression, domestic science, 
Bible study, vocal music, physical cul- 
ture, literature, psychology, language and 
business. 

A partial list of talent engaged for the 
platform is as follows: Speakers, Sam 
P. Jones, Frank R. Roberson, Rabbi Leon 
Harrison, John G. Woolley, Dean Alfred A. 
Wright, Rev. Wm. A. Quayle, Lou J. 
Beauchamp, Rev. Eugene May, Toyokichi 
Iyenaga. Musical organizations, Rischar’s 
Orchestra, the Chicago Glee Club, the 
Af-ican Boy Choir, the Dixie Jubilee 
Singers, instrumental and vocal soloists. 
Entertainers, The American Vitagraph, 
Laurant the magician, Lulu Tyler Gates, 
Rosani the juggler, Rachel Baumann 
Greenlee, and moving pictures. Open-air 
concerts will be given daily by the Rischar 
Chicago Orchestra. 

Special days will be Patriotic Day, Demo- 
cratic Day, Republican Day, Temperance 
Day, Maccabee Day, Children’s Day and 
others to be arranged. For full announce- 
ments write the secretary, F. A. Boggess, 
Boulder, Col. 


PALMER LAKE, COLORADO 


The Rocky Mountain Chautauqua was 
founded in 1886. Before it became 
thoroughly established the panic days of 
1893 came, and the enterprise languished 
for many years until by persistent effort 
under the direction of the late Forrest M. 
Priestly, it has attained some prestige at 
home and abroad. Its principal patrons 


are from Colorado, but there are many. 


visitors from Texas and Kansas, as well as 
Kansas City, Mo., and Nebraska and from 
states as far east as Iowa and [IIlinois. 
The natural attractions, situated as Glen 
Park is upon the front range of the Rocky 
Mountains, are superb, are a continual 
delight to those from abroad and seemingly 
continue to attract from season to season 
many Coloradoans. The establishing of 
two other assemblies within so limited a 
region and with a comparatively small nearby 
population to draw from has convinced the 
management of this assembly that it is nec- 
essary to make the program of a mixed 
character so as to both instruct and edify 
the student as well as to interest and amuse 
those who simply desire to be entertained. 
With these objects in view, commencing 
with 1904, the entire work of each day wil] 
be confined to the early morning hours, 
leaving the afternoon absolutely free for rest, 
recreation and exploration. During the 
afternoon nature study walks are taken. 
Working days are confined to Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and _ Fridays. 
Entertainments aud events of social charac- 
ter are generally confined to Saturday and 
Monday evenings, Tuesdays and Thursdays 
being given up to lectures and readings. 
Friday evening is distinctively aC. L. S.C. 
night. 

Recognition Day has been fixed for Fri- 
day, August 5. The speaker has not yet 
been determined upon. No special plans 
have been made for the use of Round 
Tables, although occasional use will be 
made of them. Strictly speaking, no sum- 
mer schools will be conducted, but five 
weeks have been arranged for which might 
be grouped generally as follows: Sociol- 
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ogy, Sunday-school, Educational, Christian 
Work, Y. M. C. A., Bible Conference, with 
a Sunday-school normal course running 
through the first four weeks for one hour of 
more each morning, which will be con- 
ducted by Rev. B. T. Vincent D. D., sup- 
erintendent of instruction, Rev. John C. 
Carman, late of Indiana, now superintendent 
of the Colorado State Sunday-school asso- 
ciation, and Rev. H. A. Ott, pastor of the 
First English Lutheran Church of Topeka, 
Kansas. 

No new buildings have been constructed 
this year, but during the past season all 
buildings were repaired and painted to a 
considerable extent, and a _ considerable 
sum has been expended for general 
improvements. 

The list of officers and speakers, includ- 
ing the above named individuals, is as 
follows: J. E. Le Rossignol, professor of 
sociology, and Frank H. H. Roberts, pro- 
fessor of history, both of the University of 
Denver; Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, judge juve- 
nile court, Denver; Rev. C. H. Pettibone, 
Mrs. Rachel Baumann Greenlee, H. V. 
Kepner, professor of physics, Manual Train- 
ing High School, Denver. 

Among the preachers during the Chautau- 
qua are Rev. Frost Craft, D. D., Denver; 
Rev. Robt. Coltman, D. D., Larned, Kan. ; 
Henry A. Buchtel, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Denver; Bishop Charles H. 
Olmsted of the diocese of Colorado. 

‘The Chautauqua opens Monday evening, 
July 11, and closes on Friday evening, 
August 5. The president of this assembly 
is Frank McDonough, Denver, Colorado. 


CONNECTICUT ASSEMBLY NEAR FORESTVILLE, 
CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut Chautauqua Assembly 
will hold its next session on the beautiful 
grounds near Forestville and Plainville, July 
13-27 inclusive. Bishop Vincent will be 
present on Recognition Day, Wednesday, 
July 20. The Class of 1904 is the first to 
graduate at this assembly, and it is hoped 
that every Chautauqua member of 1904 in 
Connecticut will be present on that day. 
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The graduating class will number at least 
fifty. The program for the day will include 
a mass meeting of Chautauquans at 11 A. M. 
At 2 Pp. M. the Recognition service and 
presentation of diplomas, and a banquet and 
reception to the Class of 1904 at 4 P. M. 
The entertainment and camp-fire in the 
evening will close a delightful day to all who 
can be present. 

The summer schools will include eight 
departments of work. The Bigelow Schools 
of nature study, natural science and country 
life ; Bible study and training school of Sun- 
day-school teaching; domestic science, 
elocution; photography, with all the appli- 
ances for perfecting work; basketry; voice 
and health culture ; the Ckautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, with Round Table 
talks and councils. 

Among the speakers already engaged are: 
Bishop John H. Vincent, Dr. Edward F. 
Bigelow, Willard N. Chute, editor of Fern 
Magazine; Prof. F. W. Conn, of Wesleyan 
University ; Prof. M. A. Biglow, of Columbia 
University; Mrs. Kittie Middlebrook Hol- 
ton, principal of the Danbury School of 
Oratory; Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut; Miss 
Annie R. McDonnell, Junior Bible study; 
Dr. Eugene May, Dr. John E. Adams, Mr. 
C. L. Allen. Entertainers announced are 
Miss Gay Zenola McLaren in ‘‘The Sign of 
the Cross,’’ Miss Mary E. Wilcox, reader ; the 
American Vitagraph, two evenings of moving 
pictures, several stereopticon evenings, and 
concerts yet to be arranged. 

Special days are Connecticut Day, Recog- 
nition Day and Grange Day. The complete 
program may be obtained by addressing the 
Connecticut Chautauqua Assembly, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

LITHIA SPRINGS, ILLINOIS 

In a beautiful rural district in Shelby 
County, Illinois, near Middlesworth Station 
on the Big Four, midst rugged hills and 
deep glens, was organized fourteen years 
ago the assembly known as the Lithia Springs 
Chautauqua. The grounds embrace 250 
acres of beautiful woodland, with three 
medicinal springs noted for health-giving 
properties. 

















GRADUATING CLASS AND FRIENDS, LIBRARY CHAPEL, LITHIA SPRINGS 


The assemblies and schools are conducted 
solely for the benefit of country and man- 
kind. No dividends are paid. No one 
receives pecuniary profit. All receipts 
above actual current expenses are applied 
to improvements of the park and institutions 
on the grounds, for the greatest good to the 
greatest number. The park contains thirty 
log cabins and cottages, an auditorium seat- 
ing 2,000, a dining hall and restaurant, post- 
office, dormitories, bathhouses, all plain 
in architecture and rustic in appearance. 
There is also a unique building of upright 
logs, called Library Chapel. It is used for 
the double purpose of public religious meet- 
ings and a library. It is the first building 
erected for a library in Shelby County. 
The bookcases now contain about 700 vol- 
umes donated by Woman’s Alliances and 
friends far and near. 

The dates for the season of 1904 are 
August 5-23. The summer schools will 
give instruction in nature study, domestic 
science, farming, good health and nursing, 
literature, science, nistory, kindergarten, 
physical cultvre, Bible study, elocution and 
oratory, art in daily life and art in educa- 
tion, vocal music. 


Every day will be a great day. Bishop 
John H. Vincent will give the Recognition 
Day address on August 23. Other special 
days will be Temperance Day, Educational 
Day, Farmer’s Institute Day, Sunday- 


- School Day. 


A partial list of talent engaged includes 
Bishop John H. Vincent, Capt. R. P. Hob- 
son, Prof. John W. Weitzel, department of 
elocution Yale University; Miss Ben-Oliel, 
Palestine costume entertainer; the Kaffir 
Boy Concert Company, the Oxenham Per- 
fected Moving Pictures; Dr. Iyenaga, the 
celebrated Japanese scholar; Prof. Shailer 
Mathews of the University of Chicago; Prof. 
J. Ernest Woodland, science lectures; Dr. 
John Quincy Adams, art lectures; Prof. 
John R. Clarke, Mr. Noah Beilharz, reader 
and impersonator; the Lithia Springs 
Orchestra; Capt. Jack Crawford. The 
superintendent of the assembly is Jasper L. 
Douthit, Shelbyville, Til. 

MOLINE, ILLINOIS 

The Chautauqua assembly to be held at 
Prospect Park, Moline, Ill., for ten days 
beginning July 14 excels in promise that of 
last season. Some very eminent speakers 
will be present, including Robt. M. LaFol- 
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lette, governor of Wisconsin; Frederick 
Ward, the actor, on Shakespeare and his 
plays; Toyokichi Iyenaga, of Japan, speaks 
on the Russo-Japanese struggle, and no 
more interesting speaker on this all-impor- 
tant subject can be found in this country. 
Dr. Iyenaga was formerly secretary of the 
foreign department of the Japanese govern- 
ment. Other talent engaged for this plat- 





EARLY HOME OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Old Salem Chautauqua, Petersburg, III. 


form is Elias Day, Dunbar Hand Bell Ring- 
ers, Ross Crane, Hon. Chas. M. Loring, 
Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, Dr. Morgan Wood, 
Hendrickson the magician, Miss Elma B. 
Smith, impersonator, Robert McIntyre, 
James Hunt Cook, Mabelle Carolyn Church, 
Slayton Jubilee Singers, Miss Ben-Oliel, 
Cleveland Ladies Orchestra. The manager 
is W. U. Richards, 1415 Twelfth Street, 
Moline, Ill. 


OLD SALEM CHAUTAUQUA, PETERSBURG, 
ILLINOIS 
The seventh annual assembly of Old 
Salem Chautauqua, located near Petersburg, 
Ill., will be held August 11-23, 1904. 
Plans for this assembly are about complete, 


and promise an even greater success: in 
every way than those of the past. The 
program is better than ever, including such 
names as ex-Governor Bob Taylor, of Ten- 
nessee; Capt. Jack Crawford, formerly 
Chief of Scouts, U. S. A.; Rev. Sam P. 
Jones, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Bishop John 
H. Vincent, Dr. J. Meritte Driver, Rev. C. 
E. Maxfield, Dr. Scott F. Hershey, Miss 
Florence Ben-Oliel, Judge P. J. Grosscup, 
Rev. Geo. C. Fort, Rev. A. R. Tarr, Dr. 
Ernest V. Claypool, Dr. E. L. Eaton, Rev. 
John M. Holmes, Dr. Ira Landrith, Oxen- 
ham’s Perfected Moving Pictures, Alton 
Packard, Eugene Laurant the magician, 
Tyrolean Yodlers and Concert Company, 
Hon. Nat M. Brigham, and many others. 
Seventeen schools have been arranged for, 
including literary, scientific, art, music and 
practical subjects. Round Tables will be 
held daily in the interest of the C. L. S. C. 
work and will be in charge of Mrs. Alma F. 
Piatt, of Kansas, under whose magnificent 
leadership Old Salem enrolled the record- 
breaking class of 205 during last year’s 
assembly. Bishop Vincent will deliver the 
Recognition Day address on August 22. C. 
L. S. C. readers in Illinois and the Central 
West who are ready to graduate and who 
can not go to Chautauqua, N. Y., may 
receive their diplomas from the hands of 
Bishop Vincent at Old Salem. Several 
thousand dollars will be spent for improve- 
ments prior to the assembly. In codpera- 
tion with the C. P. & St. L. R. R., which 
has a station on our grounds, a handsome 
passenger station will be erected, with con- 
venient waiting rooms and a perfect system 
of gates which will afford absolute protec- 
tion against the many trains required to 
handle our crowds. Further extensions and 


improvements will be made to the sewer’ 


system. A number of small buildings will 
be erected and a start will be made toward 
paving our streets with stone. Rev. Geo. 
H. Turner, Petersburg, Ill., will continue 
as superintendent. 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 

The Ottawa Chautauqua Association is 

now in its third year and is meeting with 
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PIASA BLUFFS AND MISSISSIPPI RIVER, PIASA CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY 


unbounded success, having the good will 
and the hearty codperation of the people of 
Ottawa and vicinity. Up to this time no 
Round Table exercises and no Recognition 
Day have been established and the question 
of summer schools has not yet been taken 
up by the board of directors. The grounds 
cover an area of about twelve acres in a 
beautiful grove, two and one-half miles from 
the center of the city. There is a splendid 
artesian well with an unlimited supply of 
cool, sparkling water, and the grounds are 
well sewered. There has been erected a 
fine auditorium with seating capacity for 
about one thousand people, and ample stage 
capacity with dressing rooms on either side. 
The grounds are easily reached by two lines 
of street railways. The main speakers for 
the season are: Henry Watterson, Gra- 
ham Taylor, Lorado Taft, John Mitchell, 
Dr. R. S. MacArthur, Dr. Edward Steiner 
and Rev. J. L. Spaulding. 

Applications have been made for about 
one hundred and fifty tents for the season, 
and the outlook is very encouraging for a 
large attendance. The dates are August 


12-21. The manager is Mr. H. T. Swift, 
Ottawa, IIl. 
PIASA, ILLINOIS 
The Piasa Chautauqua Assembly has 


added more improvements to their equip- 





ment this season than has any other assem- 
bly in the Mississippi Valley and they will 
spare no effort to make the Piasa Chautau- 
qua Assembly lead the list of western 
Chautauquas. 

The board of directors have given time, 
money and energy in their efforts for the 
advancement of the assembly and the result 
can only be success. Heretofore the work 
has been directed by the board of directors 
themselves, but the enterprise has expanded 
to such a degree that last October they 
secured the services of Mr. W. C. Paisley 
of Lincoln, Illinois, as general manager, 
and he is now devoting his entire time to 
the work. Mr. Paisley has had an extended 
Chautauqua experience, not only in con- 
nection with the business departments but 
also as a lecturer and is known to many 
Chautauquans through his illustrated lecture 
‘‘The Land of the Cliff Dwellers.’’ 

The assembly dates for 1904 will be from 
July 14 to August 10, inclusive, and Gen- 
eral Manager Paisley has already prepared a 
strong program for 1904. Among the 
features will be a joint political debate 
between Gen. Chas. A. Grosvenor of Ohio, 
and Hon. Champ Clark of Missouri, Cap- 
tain Jack Crawford, Colonei L. F. Cope- 
land, a Woodmen’s Day, a W. C. T. U. 
Day when their new building. will be dedi- 
cated by State President Marie C. Brehm, 
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Rev. Frank Bristol in lecture and sermon. 
Besides these science lectures by Prof. 
J. Ernest Woodland on radium, wireless 
telegraphy and absolute zero, Laurant in 
magic, Ross Crane with clay modeling and 
chalk talks, Elias Day in character work, 
and many musical features have already 
been announced. 

Among the new improvements at the 
Piasa Chautauqua Assembly is a fine new 
hotel which has just been completed at a 
cost of $30,000. The old hotel and the 
various boarding houses had not been able 
to care for the people who visited Chautau- 
qua, and with its rapid growth a new hotel 
was much needed. The building is one of 
the finest ever erected at an assembly, and 
is modern in all of its appointments. It 
has a hundred rooms, arranged singly and 
en suite, many having private baths. 

Some twenty-five new cottages have been 
erected since the last assembly or will be 
erected before the next season opens. 

A splendid concrete bathing pool is now 
being constructed which will be 160 feet 
long by 60 feet in width. It will have vary- 
ing depths of from one to ten feet and 
stands on the river front. A splendid new 
fleet of launches and row boats have been 
secured and will be placed in commission 
on the Mississippi River as soon as the 
season opens. Electric lights and an 
enlarged pumping station for the water 
works plant are now being arranged for 
and are to be in operation before assembly 
time. 

The Piasa Chautauqua assembly is the 
World’s Fair Assembly this year, and visit- 
ors to the St. Louis exposition will find 
that a visit to the grounds will be a pleasant 
side trip from the exposition, and also if 
they wish they can stop at the grounds and 
attend the fair from there. The splendid 


train service promised by the C. P. & St. 
L. R. R. makes this arrangement a desira- 
ble one. 

Special attention will be given to the class 
features and especially to the C. L. S.C. 
work which will be under the direction of 
Recognition Day will 


Mrs. Alma F. Piatt. 
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be on August 5, but the speaker has not 
been announced as yet. The general 
manager of the assembly is W. O. Paisley, 
Chautauqua, Jersey County, Illinois. 


PONTIAC, ILLINOIS 


The Pontiac Chautauqua, located at 
Pontiac, Ill., will hold its seventh annual 
session July 28 to August 10, 


1904. 





NEW WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNIOi 
BUILDING, PIASA ASSEMBLY 


Recognition Day will be Saturday, August 
6, the speaker being Dr. E. L. Eaton, who 
will give ‘‘People Three Stories High.” 
C. L. S. C. headquarters will be kept open 
during the entire time and Round Tables 
held every day, under the direction of Rev. 
Mary C. Moreland, Schools or classes will 
be conducted in astronomy, civic improve- 
ment, W. C. T. U., health, normal Bible, 
nature study, cooking, nursing, physical 
culture, elocution, kindergarten, Palestine 
congress, religious conference, free parlia- 
ment, assembly chorus, dress conference. 
Among the speakers and entertainers engaged 
are: Bishop John H. Vincent, Gov. Bob 
Taylor, Florence Ben-Oliel, Dr. Frank M. 
Bristol, Champ Clark, Captain Jack Craw- 
ford, Dr. J. M. Driver, Dr. E. L. Eaton, 
Miss Marie C. Brehm, Dr. Carolyn Heisel, 
Hon. Chas. H. Grosvenor, Dr. Scott F. Her- 
shey, Slayton’ Jubilee Singers, Rev. Stanley 
G. Krebs, Mrs. Leonora M. Lake, Rev, Ira 
Landrith, Eugene Laurant, Mrs. John A. 
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Logan, Bishop Chas. C. McCabe, Otterbein 
Male Quartet, Oxenham’s moving pictures, 
Alton Packard, F. R. Roberson, Rosani, 
Dr. F. A. Strough, Rev. Geo. R. Stuart, 
and many others. A. C. Folsom, Pontiac, 
Ill., is the manager. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


The Rockford Chautauqua, located at 
Rockford, Ill., will hold its third annual 
session August 18 to 31, 1904. Recogni- 
tion Day will be Tuesday, August 30, with 
Dr. E. L. Eaton as the orator who will give 
‘tPeople Three Stories High.’”? C.L.S.C. 
headquarters will be kept open during the 
entire time and Round Tables held every 
day, conducted by Rev. Mary C. Moreland. 
Schools or classes will be conducted in 
astronomy, Palestine congress, civic improve- 
ment, health, ministerial conference, W. C. 
T. U., normal Bible, nursing, physical cul- 
ture, assembly chorus, nature study, dress 
conference, N. P. T. A conference, cook- 
ing, elocution, young ladies’ outlook club, 
kindergarten, girls’ outlook club. Among 
the speakers and entertainers engaged at 
this time are: Bishop John H. Vincent, 
Gov. Bob Taylor, Bishop Chas, B. Gallo- 
way, Sam P. Jones, Mrs. John A. Logan, 
Rabbi Leon Harrison, Champ Clark, Dr. 
Frank M. Bristol, Hon. Chas. H. Gros- 
venor, Col. Geo. W. Bain, Florence Ben- 
Oliel, Rev. Dan F. Bradley, Marie C. 
Brehm, Nat M. Brigham, Captain Jack 
Crawford, Dr. J. M. Driver, Dr. E. L. 
Eaton, Rev. Geo. C. Port, Dr. Carolyn 
Geisel, Mrs. Leonora M. Lake, Laurant, 
Louise Klein Miller, Otterbein Quartet, 
Oxenham’s moving pictures, Alton Packard, 
F. R. Roberson, Roney’s Boys, Rosani, 
Dr. F. A. Strough, Rev. J. M. Thoburn, 
Jr., Tyrolean Yodlers, Henry Wallace and 
others. A.C. Folsom, Pontiac, IIl., is the 
manager. 


ISLAND PARK, ROME CITY, INDIANA 


The Western Chautauqua held at Rome 
City, Ind., will present a strong program 
for 1904, its twenty-sixth annual session, 
which opens July 29 and continues to August 


13. Its program management is under the 
direction of Rev. W. L. Davidson, D. D., 
Field Secretary of the C. L. S. C., assisted 
by Mr. John R. Clarke, the distinguished 
lecturer. 

Recognition Day services and the C. L. 
S. C. alumni reunion will be held Friday, 
July 29. The address will be delivered by 
Dr. W. H. Hickman, president of the Board 
of Trustees, Chautauqua Institution—sub- 
ject: ‘‘Home Education.’’ Class address 
by Dr..W. L. Davidson. An invitation has 
been extended to Bishop Vincent, the 
beloved Chautauqua Chancellor. 

The usual lines of summer school work 
will be carried forward. Literature, art, 
language, civic problems, elocution, music, 
voice culture, physical culture and Delsarte, 
kindergarten, boys’ and girls’ classes will 
all be placed under the most competent 
leaders. The vocal music under Prof. C. 
M. Parker, manager of the Parker Concert 
Company ; instrumental music, Prof. E. W. 
Garrett, director Muncie Musical Conserva- 
tory; voice and Delsarte, Miss Maud Baker, 
Mary Blood School of Oratory, Chicago; 
kindergarten, boys’ and girls’ classes under 
the direction of the State W. C. T. U. 
Mother’s meetings and reform work under 


the same organization. Evangelistic and 


Bible work conducted by Miss Olive G. 
Marshall, deaconess Cincinnati Home; 
summer school normal and model of Pal- 
estine study, Rev. F. M. Stright, superin- 
tendent and instructor. 

Among those prominent on the program 
already arranged are: Dr. W. A. College, 
dean Armour Institute, Chicago; Dr. Geo. 
Wood Anderson, Troy, N. Y.; Dr. ‘Wil- 
bur Davidson, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
A. W. Lamar, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. 
Lillian M. Stevens, National President, 
W. C. T. U.; Hon. Champ Clark, of 
Missouri; Gen. Chas. H. Grosvenor, of 
Ohio; Dr. C. W. Winchester, Taylor 
University ; Hon. John R. Clarke, of New 
York; Dr. Samuel Salubee, Assyrian lec- 
turer; Dr. Samuel Dickey, Albion College; 
Hon. Beecher W. Waltermire, Findlay, 
Ohio; Dr. Robt. L. Kelley, Earlham Col- 
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lege; Dr. Joseph W. Mauck, Hillsdale 
College; Dr. W. H. Hickman, Chautau- 
qua Institution; Rev. W. G. Archer, 
superintendent Seven Hills Chautauqua; 
Prof. C. M. Parker, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Dr. Edwin Schell, LaFayette, Ind. In 
entértainment: Alton Packard, cartoonist ; 
Miss Elsie McCrory, reader and imperson- 
ator; Muncie Musical Conservatory Band 
and Orchestra; Fred Emerson Brooks, the 
poet-humorist; Lumira Cinematographe 
moving pictures and stereopticon com- 
pany; Capt. Jack Crawford, the poet-scout ; 
The C. M. Parker Concert company; 
Miss Evalyne George, dramatic and hum- 
orous reciter; Reilhoffer’s Tryolean Yodler 
Concert Company; Miss June Nafe, mezzo 
soprano soloist; Mr. J. Rosani, the man- 
ipulator and juggler; Mr. Fitch B. Cooper, 
impersonator; Garrett’s Mandolin Club; 
Coxie’s string band; Miss Grace Wyatt, 
soprano soloist; Miss Edna Wheeler 
Gooden, Miss Vera Haskal, violinists ; Prof. 
Otto Fishburn tuba soloist; Miss Maud 
Baker, reader; Miss Carrie Louisa Kelsey, 
Prof. Ira McKinney, pianists; Mrs. C. M. 
Parker, church chimes and _ banjo. 

The following special days have been 
arranged: Old First Night, Opening Day, 
Pentecostal Sabbath, Fraternity Day, Col- 
lege and University Days, Recognition 
Alumni Reunion, Evangelistic Sunday, 
Temperance Day, Processional Day, Sun- 
day School Rally Day, Christian Rally 
Day, Musical Festival, W. C. T. U. Day, 
Grand Army Day. 

The field work and program arrange- 
ment continue in the hands of J. F. Sny- 
der, La Grange, Ind. 


CLARINDA, IOWA 


The eighth annual session of the Clarinda 
Chautauqua Assembly will be held at Clar- 
inda, Iowa, August to-19, 1904. Recog- 
nition Day will be Wednesday, August 17. 
Dr. George L. Robinson, of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, will deliver the Rec- 
ognition Day address. Round Table exer- 
cises will be held each afternoon during the 
assembly. 
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A list of talent engaged is as follows: 
Ex-Gov. ‘*Bob’’ Taylor, Aug. 19; Sam P. 
Jones, Aug. 15; Henry W. Sears, Aug. 16 
and 17; Congressmen Clark and Grosvenor, 
joint debate, Aug. 18; Albert E. Wiggam, 
Aug. 11; Gov. La Follette, Aug. 10: Oliver 
W. Stewart, Aug. 13; Dr. T. lyenaga, Aug. 
12; Leon H. Vincent, Aug. 11 to 19; Dr. 
George L. Robinson, Bible lecturer, Aug. 
11 to 19; Miss Francis C. Norris, reader, 
Aug. 10 to 19; Nat. M. Brigham, Aug. 13, 
15, 16; Edison’s moving pictures (D. W. 
Robertson) Aug. 10 to 12; Ferguson’s mov- 
ing pictures, Aug. 17 to 19; Simpson Male 
Quartet, Aug. 11 to 19; Clarinda Orchestra, 
Aug. 10 to 19. 

The secretary of the assembly is Earl 
Peters, Clarinda, Iowa. 


MALVERN, IOWA 


The Mills County Chautauqua Associa- 
tion holds its first session July 2-10. A 
high standard of entertainment will be main- 
tained, and the program gives as a partial 
list of the talent the following: Musical, 
the Slayton Jubilee Singers, five days; Spel- 
bring’s Brass Band, nine days; the Dunbar 
Male Quartet and Bell Ringers, four days; 
Prof. W. L. Thickstone, leader of chorus 
and voice teacher; Miss Bertha E. Hart, 
pianist, nine days. Lecturers: Dr. Her- 
bert L. Willett; Robert M. LaFollette, gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, two days; Dr. John 
Merritt Driver, two days; Rev. Father 
Moran, of Cleveland; Mrs. Eleanor Bing- 
ham, of New York, five days; Hon. John 
H. Mickey, governor of Nebraska; Dr. 
Frank W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago; Denton 
C. Crowl and J. Adam Bede. Entertainers: 
Ross Crane, cartoonist, for two days; Miss 
Mabelle C. Church, reader, for seven 
days. 

The summer schools are not yet fully 
established and the only course offered this 
year will be on the life of Christ conducted 
by Rev. Alex. Corkey. Every day will be 
a big day and a complete program may be 
obtained by addressing W. J. Baird, Mal- 
vern, Iowa. 
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WASHINGTON, IOWA 

The dates for this assembly are August 
16-25. The departments include a cooking 
school, music school, Bible study and school 
in history. Chief attractions are a joint 
debate between Chas. Grosvenor and Champ 
Clark, lectures by Gov. Robert Taylor, Dr. 
Green and Capt. Jack Crawford. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


The assembly at Fort Dodge, Iowa, will 
hold a one week’s session July 24-31. 
C. L. S. C. Recognition Day will be July 30 
with Dr. R. S. MacArthur, of New York, as 
orator. It is hoped that all members of the 
class of 1904 in this locality will plan to 
rally at Fort Dodge for Recognition Day 
and receive the C. L. S. C. diploma at that 
time. 

The lecturers include: Dr. Frank Gun- 
saulus, Capt..R. P. Hobson, Frank Rober- 
son, Father Vaughan. The entertainers 
already engaged are: Alton Packard, car- 
toonist, the Kaffir Boy Choir, the Byron 
Troubadours, the Hearons Sisters, Liquid 
Aid Demonstration, Professor Patty and the 
American Vitagraph Company. 

The secretary of the assembly is Mr. J. 
F. Monk, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


CAWKER CITY, KANSAS 


The Lincoln Park Chautauqua at Cawker 
City is located in Northwestern Kansas. 
The grounds comprise a thirty-acre tract 
of parkland, and the assembly has a large 
patronage. The sixth annual session will 
be held for ten days, July 21-31. No Rec- 
ognition Day date is announced, but there 
will be a reunion of C. L. S. C. graduates 
and members on Tuesday, July 26, and if 
there are any members of the Class of 1904 
who desire to receive the diploma at that 
time, the Recognition service will be given 
with appropriate ceremonies, and the 
address for that day will be delivered by a 
prominent educator. Miss Meddie Oving- 
ton Hamilton will have charge of the Round 
Tables and will be assisted by local talent. 
The Home Reading Course topics will be 
treated daily at 4:30 P. M. in the depart- 
ment pavilion. 
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The summer school departments embrace 
W. C. T. U., Bible study and sacred liter- 
ature, chorus work, women’s club work, 
sociology, boys’ and girls’ club, manual 
training. On the program are such noted 
speakers as Ralph Parlett, L. B. Wicker- 
sham, Dr. Geo. Waverly Briggs, Rev. L. J. 
Vaughan, Rev. Sam P. Jones, Dr. Fisk, 
Norman Plass, Hon. E. Hoch, Rev. W. O. 
Allen. Special days provided for are 





AT LINCOLN PARK CHAUTAUQUA 


National Day, Thursday, July 28; Temper- 
ance Day, Tuesday, July 26. 

Many improvements will be made in the 
park this year, permanent water mains will 


will be laid, the athletic field improved and 
a grand-stand erected. The secretary of 
the association is E. L. Huckell, Cawker 
City, Kan. 

OTTAWA, KANSAS 


The, Ottawa Chautauqua Assembly will 
hold its twenty-sixth annual session in 
Forest Park, Ottawa, June 28-July 8. The 
grounds comprise sixty acres in the most 
beautiful park in Kansas, well dotted with 
buildings for the work of the different 
departments. Two hundred and more 
tents are occupied during the season. 

The work of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle will be under the abie 
direction of Mrs. Alma F. Piatt, of Wichita. 
Daily Round Tables will be held, and the 
topics for discussion will have a direct bear- 
ing on the Home Reading Course for 
1904-05. Recognition Day will be Tuesday, 
July 5, and it is anticipated that many 
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graduates of the Class of 1904 will be 
present to receive the C. L. S. C. diploma. 

The various educational departments and 
their superintendents are: The Woman’s 
Council, Mrs. Noble Prentis; W. C. T. 
U., Mrs. E. P. Hutchinson, state presi- 
dent; the Art Department, Mrs. E. H. 
Becker and Miss Minnie Smith; Literature, 
Prof. Nathaniel Butler, of the University of 
Chicago; Music, Prof. M. Edwin Johnson, 
director. The chorus will give a grand 
concert on the evening of July 2, and the 
oratorio, ‘‘The Holy City,’’ on Friday night, 
July 8. The Girls’ Club, Mrs. Anna Hobbs 
Woodcock; The Boys’ Club, Prof. I. W. 
Larimore, of Colorado. A biblical depart- 
ment will be arranged, also a Sunday-schocl 
department, both of which will have one 
hour each day. The popular lecture hours 
are 2 P. M. and 8 Pp. M. each day, at 
which time noted lecturers and entertainers 
will delight the audiences. 

For complete information as to platform 
attractions, write the secretary, Rev. C. S. 
Nusbaum, Ottawa, Kansas. 


WINFIELD, KANSAS 


The eighteenth annual session of this 
assembly in Island Park, Winfield, Kansas, 
will be held from June 14 to 24, ten days 
full of good, wholesome entertainment, class 
work and social intercourse with congenial 
acquaintances. 

Round Tables in the interests of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
will be held daily, and special emphasis 
given to the Home Reading Course for 
1904-05. Recognition Day will be Monday, 
June 20, with an address by Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, of New York. A large class of 
graduates of the Class of 1904 will be pres- 
ent to receive the C. L. S. C. diploma at 
that time. This department will be under 
the direction of Mrs. A. H. Limerick, of 
Winfield. ; 

The summer schools embrace seventeen 
distinct departments: Sacred literature, 
English literature, C. L. S. C. Round Table, 
W. C. T. U., Congress of Reforms, Sum- 
mer School methods and Teacher’s Insti- 
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tute, Chautauqua Boys’ Club, Girls’ Ath- 
letic Club, music, art, K. E. S. A. and politi- 
cal science, kindergarten, Y. M. C., Mis- 
sionary Union, Outlook Club, Baptist Young 
People’s Assembly, Women’s Associated 
Clubs and Evangelistic conference. Ar- 
rangements are being completed for a great 
conference on the subject of evangelistic 
work. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman will be the 
leading speaker and direct the conference. 
The Missionary Union and Baptist Young 
People’s Assembly are also new depart- 
ments this year. 

The platform talent engaged includes 
such well-known lecturers and entertainers 
as Senator John P. Dolliver, of Iowa; Dr. 
R. S. MacArthur, of New York; Prof. 
George L. Robinson, of Chicago; Dr. J. 
Wilbur Chapman, of Philadelphia; Mrs. 
John A. Logan, Mrs. Bertha Kunz-Baker, 
Dr. Toyokichi Iyenaga, Rosani the juggler, 
The American Vitagraph Company, Mrs. 
Antoinette Lamoureaux, Dr. W. F. Oldham, 
Dr. E. E. Chivers, Prof. M. Edwin Johnson. 

Special days are Opening Day, Kansas 
Day, Oklahoma Day, Missionary Day, Edi- 
tors’ Day, Pentecostal Day, Recognition 
Day, Woman’s Day, Temperance Day, 
Children’s Day, each of which will be 
observed with appropriate exercises, and 
special speakers. 

The improvements noted are in the 
remodeled Tabernacle and in the erection 
of a Woman’s Building. The Tabernacle 
will have an elaborate stage capable of seat- 
ing 500 singers. The seating capacity of 
the auditorium is enlarged fifty per cent, 
and a cement floor will cover the entire 
area. The Woman’s Building is a hand- 
some structure with a large auditorium, rest 
rooms and art gallery. For detailed pro- 
gram address Management the Assembly, 
Winfield, Kansas. 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


The Kentucky Chautauqua held for ten 
days in a most beautiful section of the blue 
grass region holds its eighteenth session this 
year from June 28 to July 8. 

Recognition Day will be July 6 with Dr. 
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Elijah P. Brown as speaker. Daily Round 
Tables will be held with prominent speak- 
ers, and attractive headquarters will be pro- 
vided for the C. L. S. C. 

Special features in Sunday school work 
will be the Sunday school normal class and 
biblical exposition. Much will be made of 
the Fourth of July celebration, Woman’s 
Club Day, and oratorical contest. 

The program will include Capt. Rich- 
mond Pearson Hobson, Capt. Jack Craw- 
ford, the poet-scout; George Willis Cooke, 
Prof. P. M. Pearson, Dr. Eugene May, Dr, 
Thos, E. Green, Miss Clara Morris, Chas. 
T. Grilley and VanVeachton Rogers, Alton 
Packard, Laurant the magician, American 
Vitagraph, with much music. 

The superintendent is Dr. W. L. David- 
son, 1711 Grant street, Washington, D. C. 


OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 


The Seven Hills Chautauqua at Owens- 
boro, Kentucky, holds a fifteen-day session, 
August 4-19. Recognition Day will be 
Friday, August 12, with an address by a 
prominent speaker. Plans are under way 
for daily Round Tables under able leadership. 

The summer schools will include depart- 
ments in elocution, music, physical culture, 
art, pedagogy, teacher’s institute, kinder- 
garten. A new departure is the combina- 
tion of the Inter-County Teacher’s Institute 
with the summer school work and Bible 
conference and study will also this year be 
given special attention. 

The chief speakers engaged for the season 
are: Toyokichi Iyenaga (Japanese), Rev. 
Geo. R. Stuart, Gen. Grosvenor, Champ 
Clark, Father Coffey, Alton Packard, Dr. 
Chas. A. Eastman (Indian), Frank W. 
Mack, Frederick Warde, Rabbi Leon Har- 
rison, Prof. P. M. Pearson, Rev Madison 
C. Peters, D. D., Rev. Thos. S. Potts, D. 
D., Hon. Henry Watterson, Prof. Chas. T. 
Lane, Gen. Z. T. Sweeney, Rev. Sam P. 
Jones. Every day of the assembly will bea 
special day and the management are plan- 
ning for a large attendance. 

The manager is W. G. Archer, Owens- 
boro, Ky. 
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MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND 


The twenty-second annual session of this 
Mountain Chautauqua will be held August 3 
to August 29. Situated in the heart of the 
Alleghanies, 2,800 feet above sea-level, it 
offers many attractions as a mountain resort 
aside from the unexcelled advantages offered 
to students. Twenty departments of impor- 
tant school work under the care of leading 
instructors from the best colleges and uni- 
versities will be in session during August. 
Special needs of students will be gratified in 
every line. 

Attractive headquarters for the C. L. S. C. 
will be arranged, and daily Round Tables 
will be held under able leadership. Recog- 
nition Day will be August 18; Dr. Chas. 
Gray Shaw, University of New York, will 
be the orator. 

The speakers for the season include Capt. 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, Col. Geo. W. 
Bain, Miss Ben-Oliel, Dr. C. E. Maxfield, 
Dr. Phil Baird, Dr. Elijah P. Brown, Dr. 
Thos. E. Green, DeWitt Miller, Capt. Jack 
Crawford, Dr. Stanley L. Krebs.  Illus- 
trated work by Mrs. Katherine Ertz Bowden 
and Mr. Alfred L. Flude, and others. 
Courses of lectures will be delivered by 
Prof. W. S. Currell, of the University of 
Virginia, Dr. Chas. Gray Shaw, of the Uni- 
versity of New York, Prof. William A. Col- ~ 
ledge, of the Armour Institute, Chicago, 
Col. Homer B. Sprague, and others. Five 
readers have been employed, three quartets, 
and many soloists. There will be a large 
number of novel entertainments, in the way 
of music, moving pictures, and magic. 
Much attention will this year be given to 
outdoor sports of every kind. The super- 
intendent is Dr. W. L. Davidson, 1711 
Grant street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


WASHINGTON GROVE, MARYLAND 


The Grove Chautauqua Assembly is 
located at Washington Grove, twenty miles 
from Washington, D. C., on the Metropoli- 
tan Branch of the B. &O. Five hundred 
feet above sea-level, covering about two 
hundred acres of land, well timbered with 
magnificent old trees of oak, chestnut, hick- 
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ory and other varieties, it affords a delightful 
place for those who desire to escape the 
oppressive heat of summer and to ‘get out 
into the woods and fields alongside the 
quieting and uplifting influences of nature. 
The meeting places consist of a Tabernacle 
capable of seating 700 persons and a new 
Assembly Hall, where are held the Chautau- 
qua meetings. Improvements have been 
made by laying off the grounds with wide 

d shaded avenues. Summer residences 
have been erected to the number of one 
hundred and twenty-five, ranging from the 
primitive summer lodge to the broad-ver- 
anda, roomy cottage. A good hotel is 
conveniently located and is supplied with 
cool, pure water from an artesian well. 

The summer school will embrace classes 
in physical culture, kindergarten, art, elocu- 
tion. ‘The needs of the student will be 
studied and provision made for his comfort. 
The C. L. S. C. Recognition Day will be 
observed with appropriate exercises on Sat- 
urday, August 27. 

Athletics will receive the same attention 
as last year when Woodard Field was espe- 
cially prepared and opened to healthful 
athletics. Baseball, tennis, quoits, roque 
and field events are especially encouraged. 

For program and detailed information 
address Dr. D. E. Wiber, 1329 F street, 
Washington, D. C. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Connecticut Valley Chautauqua at 
Laurel Park, Northampton, Massachusetts, 
is one of the oldest and most substantial of 
the assemblies. This season marks its 
eighteenth birthday, and from its opening, 
July 12, to its closing day, July 22, special 
attention will be given to the work of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
Plans are made for daily Round Tables with 
talks by experts on the readings for the com- 
ing year. Particular attention will be given 
to the parade and exercises of Recognition 
Day. All classes from the beginning will 
be represented with banners, which now 
decorate the Alumni Hall on the grounds. 

The date for Recognition Day is Wednes- 
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day, July 20, with Dr. J. L. Hurlbut as 
orator. 

The summer schoo] includes departments 
in music, physical training, elocution, art, 
domestic science, biblical exposition and 
Sunday-school normal work. 

The program announces Dr. Thos. E. 
Green, Capt. Jack Crawford, Dr. J. D. 
Phelps, Elijah P. Brown, Miss Ellen Stone, 
Dr. Eugene May, Alton Packard, Miss 
Frank Miller, Prof. John W. Wetzel, Miss 
Eva Bartlett Macy, Ariel Lady Quartet, 
Miss Edna George, Chas. T. Grille and 
Van Veachton Rogers. 

Special days included in the program are 
National Day, Young People’s Day, Grand 
Army Day, Recognition Day, Musical Fes- 
tival Day. The superintendent is Dr. W. 
L. Davidson, 1711 Grant street, Washington, 
D. C. 

CRYSTAL SPRINGS, MISSISSIPPI 

The Mississippi Chautauqua Assembly 
on Lake Chautauqua, Crystal Springs, Miss., 
opens its tenth annual session July 17 and 
closes on July 31. The management 
announce the best program they have ever 
had, and the outlook is promising for a suc- 
cessful gathering. The chief speakers 
engaged are Jahu Dewitt Miller, G. A. Gear- 
hart, Booth Lourey, Edgar M. Wright, J. 
Earnest Woodland, Frank S. Reagan, W. J. 
Bryan and others. 

The manager is L. M. Dampeer, Crystal 
Springs, Miss. 

CARTHAGE, MISSOURI 

The Carthage Chautauqua Assembly 
enters on its eighth year under very favor- 
able circumstances, and will hold its session 
this year June 28 to July 7. The assembly 
owns twenty-two acres admirably located at 
the converging point of all lines of trans- 
portation entering the beautiful city of 
Carthage. This tract of land js covered 
with luxuriant blue grass and giant oak 
trees. In the midst is the handsomest and 
most substantial auditorium in the southwest. 
A Woman’s Pavilion, the Federal Hall and 
dining hall constitute the permanent build- 
ings. A Hall of Philosophy is planned for 
the near future. 
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The C. L. S. C. Department, so success- 
ful last year under the supervision of Mrs. 
Alma F. Piatt, will this year receive unusual 
prominence. Mrs. Jennie L. V. Brewster, 
of Baxter Springs, Kansas, has been engaged 
as the C. L. S. C. leader, and will conduct 
daily Round Tables. Recognition Day will 
be Tuesday, July 5, and the exercises will 
be conducted by George Willis Cooke, of 
Boston. A large class of graduates is 
expected, and the annual procession through 
the Arches and Gate will be as usual a lead- 
ing feature of this day. The social side of 
the C. L. S. C. will be recognized on the 
evening of June 29 when a reception to 
members and friends will be given at the 
close of the evening’s entertainment. 

The special days are Opening Day, 
June 29; Fraternal Day, July 1; National 
Day, July 4; Recognition Day, July 5; 
Farmers’ Day, July 7. The chief speakers 
are Robert S. MacArthur, Dr. T. E. Green, 
Mrs. Bertha Kunz-Baker, Capt. R. P. 
Hobson, Sam Jones, Dr. G. E. Gowdy, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. James M. 
Wilson, Dr..Wm. Poor. A new depart- 
ment is the Church and Civic Congress held 
daily and presided over by Dr. H. O. 
Scott who will provide speakers for each 
day. 

The executive committee are the man- 
agers, and full particulars may be learned 
by addressing the secretary, H. O. Fitzer, 
Carthage, Mo. 


THE JEWISH CHAUTAUQUA SOCIETY, ATLANTIC 
CITY, NEW JERSEY 


This the eighth summer assembly will 
convene in Atlantic City, N. J. A session 
continuing throughout three weeks has been 
arranged. It will begin on the roth of 
July and close on the 31st. Three meeting 
places will be used. The Assembly hall 
and the auditorium of the Royal Palace 
Hotel, which is situated at the ocean end 
of Pacific avenue, and the synagogue of 
Beth Israel congregation, Pennsylvania 
avenue, .below Pacific. The summer 
school will hold its sessions in the syna- 
gogue. The department of pedagogy, 
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applied philanthropy, and popular confer- 
ences and entertainments in the Assembly 
Hall and in the Auditorium. 

A seminar will be conducted by Prof. 
Solomon Schechter, president of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of New York City. 
on ‘*The Wisdom of Jesus Ben Sira’’—five 
sessions. Also five sessions will be devated 
to the study of ‘“The History ofthe Liturgy 
of the Synagogue.’’ It is expected that 
Prof. Max Margolis, formerly of the Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, and now head 
of the department of Semitic languages and 
literatures in the University of California, 





WOMAN’S PAVILION AT CARTHAGE, MO. 


will give five sessions on ‘‘Recent Discus- 
sions of Biblical Problems.’’ . Week-day 
sessions in the study of the Hebrew lan- 
guage will be conducted daily by Mr. Ger- 
son B. Levi, head of the Hebrew depart- 
ment of the Jewish Chautauqua Society. 
In the department of religious pedagogy a 
course of three addresses will be delivered 
by Prof. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 
University, Wooster, Mass., on ‘‘The 
Religion of Childhood,’’ ‘The Religion of 
Adolescence and its Religious Pedagogy,’’ 
‘*The Psychology of Religion and its Edu- 
cational Applications.’” The chancellor 
of the Jewish Chautauqua, the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Berkowitz, of Philadelphia, will give 
a course on the ‘‘History of Jewish 
Education.” 

The ‘‘Committee of Fifteen,’’ consisting 
of some of the most prominent Jewish edu- 
cators in the United States, will spend an 
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entire week in the discussion of the ‘‘Cur- 
riculum for Religious Schools.’’ 

In the department of ‘‘Applied Philan- 
thropy,’’ among the speakers expected are 
Miss Jane Addams, of Hull-House, Chi- 
cago, Mr. Marcus M. Marks, of the Civic 
Federation, New York, who will speak on 
‘“‘The Labor Question—Its Relations to 
Philanthropy,’’ Mr. Robert W. DeForest, 
president of the Charity Organization Soci- 
ety of New York City, on the ‘‘Housing 
Problem.”’ 

Special days will be a Press Day, in which 
Dr. Talcott Williams of the Philadelphia 
Press and other leading journalists will par- 
ticipate. The subject to be considered 
will be ‘‘The Attitude of the Press as an 
Educational Agency towards the Moral and 
Religious Problems Confronting American 
Life.’’ There is also to be a symposium 
on ‘‘The Stage as a Moral Educator,’’ in 
which a number of the most prominent 
men and women interested in theatrical 
life will participate. Prominent rabbis 
will deliver sermons. The director of 
the assembly is Mr. Isaac Hassler, Post- 
office Box 825, Philadelphia. Copies of 
the prospectus of the assembly free on 
application. 


BETHESDA, OHIO 


The grounds of the Epworth Park Assem- 
bly are located on the B. & O. Railroad 
seven miles east of Barnesville. A delight- 
ful grove, a beautiful lake, boating and 
bathing, every convenience for comfort, 
draw to this assembly a large attendance 
for its two weeks’ session. The dates for 
1904 are August 10-24. Recognition Day 
will be August 19, with Prof. Wm. College 
as orator. The daily Round Tables in the 
interests of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle will be under the direction 
of Rev. P. U. Hawkins, Barnesville, Ohio, 
and it is expected that much interest will be 
awakened in the Home Reading Course for 
1904-05. 

Instruction will be given in the usual 
departments of art, music, kindergarten, 
elocution and physical culture. The only 
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new building will be a large and commodi- 
ous hotel. The chief speakers engaged 
include Dr. E. L. Eaton, Hon. J. G, 
Woolley, Dr. Stanley Krebs, Hon. R. S. 
Seeds, Prof. William Colledge, Rev. W. E. 
Blackstone, Rev. Ora S. Gray, and Dr. 
Iyenaga of Japan. Special days will be 
Temperance, W. C. T. U., Sunday-school, 
Farmers’, G. A. R. and Recognition Day. 
The manager is Dr. M. J. Slutz, Barnes- 
ville, Ohio. ° 


LAKESIDE, OHIO 


This charming resort and assembly is 
situated in a region of historic interest on 
the northern shore of Marblehead Penin- 
sula facing Lake Erie with Sandusky Bay to 
the southward. Itis within easy reach of 
the cities of Toledo, Cleveland and Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and trunk lines and lake 
steamers make Lakeside an _ objective 
point during the season. A_ small 
steamer makes a tour of the beautiful 
islands in middle Lake Erie every day, 
touching at Put-in-Bay where may be 
found many memories of Perry and the 
War of 1812. 

The assembly for 1904 is from July 6 to 
August 10 with Recognition Day, Tuesday, 
July 26. The exercises on this day will be 
under the direction of Vincent Chautauqua 
Circle of Toledo. 

The summer schools are especially strong 
in music, both vocal and _ instrumental, 
modern language and scientific health cul- 
ture. A notable event in connection with 
the school of music will be the production 
of the two oratorios ‘‘The Messiah’’ and 
‘*The Elijah’’ on the evenings of August 3 
and 5. ‘The entire membership of the Con- 
servatory of Music of the Ohio Northern 
University under Prof. H. W. Owens of 
Ada, Ohio, with the assistance of the choir 
of the Lakeside Assembly, and orchestra, 
with Prof. M. C. Baker and Prof. E. L. 
Baker of the Lakeside faculty, will produce 
these masterpieces. 

Other program announcements include 
the Feagan Family Band which will play 
in the park twice a day and in the audi- 
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torium each evening; dramatic readings 
by E. DeBarrie Gill; moving pictures, C. 
H. Oxenham; the LotuS Male Quartet; 
scientific lectures by H, V. Richards; a 
series on ‘‘The Cliff Dwellers,’? Major E. 
H. Cooper. A new feature will be evangel- 
istic services every morning with Elinor 
Stafford Miller as speaker and Jule Layton, 
singer. Special Days—Woman’s Club 
Day, W. C. T. U. Day and C. L. S. C. 
Day. : 

The manager is Rev. C. W. Taneyhill, 
Lakeside, Ohio. 


MOUNT GRETNA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The thirteenth annual session of the 
Pennsylvania Chautauqua opens July 1 and 
continues until August 5. Recognition Day 
will be Wednesday, July 27, whendiplomas 
will be awarded to graduates of the C. L. S. 
C. This department will be under the 
direction of Prof. L. E. McGinnes, of 
Steelton, assisted by Miss Sue E. Stoever, 
of Philadelphia. Daily Round Tables will 
be held with discussions on topics relating 
to the Home Reading Course for 1904-05. 

The summer schools include instruction 
in art and drawing, basketry and raffia work, 
biology and nature study, bookkeeping» 
child study, history, domestic science» 
embroidery and needlework, English, 
modern languages, Greek and Latin, Eng- 
lish literature, mathematics, music, both 
vocal and: instrumental, - physical culture, 
primary methods, psychology and pedagogy. 
By an appropriation from the state legisla- 
ture Pennsylvania teachers who wish to 
spend a part of their vacation in study are 
enabled to take courses in any three sub- 
jects without charge. 

The platform talent includes Hon. Henry 
Houck, Dr. E. T. Jeffers, president York 
Collegiate Institute; Dr. W. W. Deatrick, 
Morphet and Stevenson in legerdemain, 
Miss Louise M. Taylor, Miss Anna J. 
McKeag, Mrs. Frances Carter, Miss I. C. 
Belden, C. E. Maxfield, Dr. T. O. Bil- 
heimer, Mrs. Edith Scott Harris, J. M. 
Coughlin, Dr. Lightner Witmer, Dr. Isaac 
Sharpless, president Haverford College ; Dr. 
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J. Fry, Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, Mrs. 
Roswell D. Hitchcock, Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, Dr. S. C. Schmucker, the American 
Vitagraph Co., Dr. Eugene May, Dr. J. 
Max Hark, Prof. J. J. Redway, Prof. E. S. 
Edmonds, Central High School of Philadel- 
phia, the Saxphone Quartet. 


NAOMI PINES, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pocono Pines Assembly and summer 
schools at Naomi Pines, Pa., enters on its 
second season this year. The grounds 
embrace 400 acres of hemlock and pines 
and a lake three miles long at an elevation 
of 2,000 feet above sea-level. 

Recognition Day is July 28. This will be 
held in the midst of the summer school, 
whose session is from July 11 to August 5. 
Some fourteen members are in the faculty, 
representing various institutions of learning, 
including the University of Pennsylvania, 
the normal schools at East Stroudsburg and 
Mansfield, Pa., the public schools of Phila- 
delphia, Scranton, etc. 

Lectures will be given by the following: 
July 11—Dr. Lightner Witmer, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, on the subject, 
‘*Backward Children.’’ July 16—Dr. Isaac 
Sharpless, of Haverford College, on ‘*What 
Pennsylvanians Should Go to College.’ 
July 18—Dr. Isaac Sharpless, ‘‘What Penn- . 
sylvania Colleges Should Do For Their 
Students.’’ July 19—Rev. Dr. T. C. Bil- 
heimer; ‘‘Egypt and its Great Pharoah.’’ 
July 2o—Mrs. R. D. Hitchcock. Subject 
to be announced. July 23—A. M. Ham- 
mers; ‘‘Paris, the Rhine and Switzerland.’’ 
July 25—A. M. Hammers; ‘‘Sunny Italy, 
from Venice to Vesuvius.’’ July 26—Leon 
Prince; ‘‘America, New and Old.’’ July 
27—Leon Prince; ‘“The Men Who Dare.’’ 
July 30—Professor F.S. Edmonds. August 
1—Dr. Eugene May ; ‘‘Come Up Smiling.” 
August 2—Dr. Eugene May. Subjecttobe 
announced. August 3—Professor J. J. Red- 
way; ‘‘Volcanoes.’’ August 4—Professor 
J. J. Redway; ‘*‘The Rocky Mountains.’’ 
A number of these lectures will be illustrated. 

Other gatherings are Training School of 
the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, July 
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1-6, and assembly for Bible study, evangel- 
istic and Sunday-school work, August 11-26. 
At this gathering, Dr. James A.’ Worden 
will conduct daily teacher training classes, 
Dr. C. R. Blackall will speak on supple- 
mental lessons, Miss Josephine Baldwin will 
have charge of junior work, and Miss Dar- 
nell of blackboard work. 

The assembly is erecting a dozen lodges 
and enlarging the capacity of the Inn. 
Address of the manager is Rev. Rufus W. 
Miller, 1308 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RIDGEVIEW PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Ridgeview Park Assembly will open 
at Ridgeview Park, forty-eight miles 
east of Pittsburg on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road on Friday, July 29, and will close 
August 10. Friday, August 5, will be 
Recognition Day and Rev. Dr. W. C. 
Weaver will deliver his lecture on ‘‘Abraham 
Lincoln, the Great American.’’ The pro- 
gram also includes lectures by Dr. J. Bell 
Neff, Dr. A. B. Riker, Dr. A. M. Ham- 
mers, Dr. W. H. Rees. Miss Mabel V. 
Wright will give readings. The Mozart 
Club and the Apollo Glee Club will give 
concerts. 

C. L. S. C. Round Tables will be held 
daily and the topics for discussion already 
announced are ‘*‘DeLesseps and His Two 
Great Canal Projects,’’ ‘‘Why Are We 
Getting so Many Italian Immigrants?’’ 
‘‘How to Promote Public Libraries,’’ 
‘*How to Promote Civic Improvements.’’ 

The manager is Dr. W. C. Weaver, 
Homestead, Pa. 


BIG STONE LAKE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Inter-State Chautauqua held at Simp- 
son Park, Big Stone Lake, announces its 
session from June 28 to July 11. Special 
attention will be given the work of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
and Recognition Day will be Friday, July 8. 
Mrs. Etta Vosburgh will have charge of this 
department, and many Round Tables will be 
held in the interests of the Home Reading 
Course for 1904-05. 

For catalogue and program address the 
secretary, S. R. Gold, Big Stone City, S. D. 
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MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE 

The Monteagle Assembly announces its 
twenty-second annual session beginning July 
2 and closing August 30—sixty days, the 
‘ongest in its history—and nothing is being 
spared to make it the most attractive and 
enjoyable. Monteagle crowns one of the 
highest points in the beautiful Cumberlands, 
2,200 feet above sea-level and about mid- 
way between Nashville and Chattanooga. 
For scenery and natural beauty the location 
is unsurpassed and all the diversions of out- 
door life are at hand. Theswimming pool, 
gymnasium, bowling alley, walks and drives 
to historic points add to the interest of the 
place as a resort, and to the student afford 
unusual advantages in rest and recreation 
combined with the best instruction. 

The work of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle will be given far more 
prominence than for several years past. A 
general representative of the circle will be 
present all the time in the beautiful rooms 
of the C. L. S. C. Temple. Miss S. C. 
Battaile will be the presiding genius this 
year and will be glad to correspond with all 
who may be interested inthe work. Recog- 
nition Day will be July 21, and the cere- 
monies attendant on graduation will occur 
in the evening in the Auditorium and will 
be more elaborate and interesting than usual. 
It is hoped that this may be a rallying point 
for C. L. S. C. graduates of the Class of 
1904. The address will be given by a 
prominent speaker. 

In the surnmer schools every department 
is in the hands of a specialist and the work 
will be of the highest order. The depart- 
ments include: Music, piano, teory, 
violin and voice culture ; physical education, 
school of English, modern languages, art, 
industrial art, mathematics, natural science, 
commercial courses ; elocution and oratory, 
kindergarten, school of methods. 

The platform represents all that is best in 
Christian culture and wholesome entertain- 
ment and the program includes in its lec- 
turers and entertainers Mr. Leon Vincent, 
Mr. S. D. Gordon, Prof. Edwin Wiley, of 
Vanderbilt University; Dr. H. A. Vance, 
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AUDITORIUM AT MONTEAGLE, TENN. . 


Peabody College for Teachers; Mr. Ken- 
neth Bruce, Prof. and Mrs. Douglass 
Powell, Mrs. Alice C. Dale, Bishop E. E. 
Hoss, Dr. Peyton Hoge, Mr. Justin 
Thatcher, Miss Elin Gustafson, Mr. Thos. 
H. Halliwell, Col. John W. Vrooman, Nat 
M. Brigham, Ex-Governor Bob Taylor, 
Eugene Laurant, Mrs. Eugene Laurant, 
Sam P. Jones, James Young, Bertha 
Kunz-Baker, Rogers and Grilley, Dr. R. S. 
MacArthur, Miss Clara Morris. 

A most attractive folder may be obtained 
by addressing the manager, M. B. Pilcher, 
Monteagle, Tenn. 


DELEVAN LAKE, WISCONSIN 

Delevan Lake Assembly on the wooded 
banks of picturesque and beautiful Delevan 
Lake in Southern Wisconsin will open its 
seventh annual session July 27 and close 
August 7. An attractive and varied pro- 
gram is being arranged and the twelve 
days’ session promises to be of unusual 
interest, literally packed full of good things 
—addresses, entertainments, concerts and 
lectures on art, travel and literature. 

Some of the chief speakers already 
engaged are Dr. Robert S. MacArthur, Dr. 
Thomas E. Green, Dr. H. W. Sears, Sena- 
tor J. P. Dolliver, Dr. John Merritte 
Driver, Lou J. Beauchamp, Mrs. F. D. 
Richards, national lecturer of the W. C. 
T. U., Miss Emily F. Wheeler, Mrs. Jean 


M. Hyde. Among the entertainers are 
such well-known personages as Alton Pack- 
ard, the cartoonist ; James Young, actor and 
Shakespearian interpreter ; E. A. Hendrick- 
son, magician, and D. W. Robertson, 
and Edison’s projectoscope. 

The musical features promise to be 
unusually strong and attractive. The Ideal 
Orchestra of Chicago, consisting of eleven 
members, has been engaged for the whole 
session. The Bell City Male Chorus of 
Racine, composed of thirty-two members 
and one of the oldest organizations in the 
northwest, will give two concerts and be 
heard on the assembly platform at other 
times. The Wesleyan Male Quartet has 
been engaged for one week and the Men- 
delssohn Male Quartet for four days. 

The usual summer schools will be car- 
ried on as in the past. The normal Bible 
class under the leadership of Prof. Freder- 
ick Lent of Yale Divinity School, primary 
Bible class under Mrs. Herbert, literature 
class and C. L. S. C. work under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Jean M. Hyde, and art and 
travel lectures by Miss Wheeler. The out- 
look for a most prosperous season and an 
instructive and helpful session is very bright. 

The president and manager is W. A. 
Cochran, Delevan, Wis. é 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
The Monona Lake Assembly at Madison, 
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Wisconsin, will open July 19 and close July 
30. Recognition Day will be July 29 and 
the principal address of the day will be 
given by Dr. Geo. E. Vincent, of Chicago. 

In the educational lines only physical 
culture and elocution and a class in nature 
study will be introduced. It is the purpose 
to make this largely a musical assembly, and 
to that end, Creatore with his famous 
Italian band of sixty members, has been 
engaged for one week. Vocal organizations 
and soloists have also been engaged and it is 
expected that great interest will be created. 

Among the speakers already engaged for 
the program are the Rev. Geo. E. Goudy, 
Rev. J. M. Driver, Prof. Hubert L. Willett, 
Mr. James Speed, Rev. Thomas E. Green, 
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Dr. Eugene May, Dr. Scott, F. Hershey, 
Dr. Geo. F. Robinson and others. This 
will be the twenty-fifth annual assembly. 

The secretary is James E. Mosely, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin 


WAUPACE, WISCONSIN 


The Camp Cleghorn Assembly at Wau- 
pace, Wisconsin, holds its session August 
g-22. Special days will be aC. L. S.C. 
Day on August 12 and G. A. R. Day, 
August 16. The program includes Col. 
John Sobieski, Dr. Eugene May, Dr. D. H. 
Mann, Amos Parker Wilder, O. W. Blain, 
Edward W. Mills, C. O. Merica, Alfred 
Kummer, Elizabeth de Barrie Gill. The 
manager is H. A. Parsons, Waupace, Wis. 


AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


An important merger of the two organi- 
zations known hitherto as The American 
League for Civic Improvement and The 
American Park and Outdoor Art Association 
was consummated at a joint convention held 
at St. Louisin June. The new organization 
will be known as the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, whose purpose is to cultivate higher 
ideals of civic life and beauty, to foster city 
and town improvement, to preserve natural 
scenery and to promote outdoor art. 

This combination of kindred societies has 
been the subject of negotiation and dis- 
cussion for several years and the project has 
received much favorable comment. All 
persons interested in the national movement 
for civic betterment will hope for increased 
efficiency by means of this reorganization of 
working forces. 

The officers are: 

President: J. Horace McFarland, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

First Vice-President: Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Vice-Presidents: Geo. Foster 
Peabody and Franklin McVeagh. 

Treasurer: William B. Howland, New 


York City. 
Secretary: Charles M. Robinson, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 





President Woman’s Outdoor Art League: 
Mrs. C. F. Millspaugh, Chicago: Vice- 
Presidents of other departments are as fol- 
lows: 

Public Recreation, Joseph Lee ; Arts and 
Crafts, Mrs. M. F. Johnston, City Making, 
Frederick S. Lamb; Outdoor Art, Warren 
H. Manning; Factory Betterment, E. L. 
Shuey ; Libraries, Herbert Putnam; Chil- 
dren’s Gardens, Dick S. Crosby; Public 
Nuisances, F. L. Olmsted; Parks and Pub- 
lic Reservations, G. A. Parker; Railroad 
Improvement, Mrs. A. W. McCrea; Rural 
Improvement, O. C. Simonds; School 
Extension, Charles Zueblin; Social Settle- 
ments, Frank C. Bray; Press, Mrs. Conde 
Hamlin. 

The following persons were named as an 
Advisory Committee: Robert C. Ogden, 
M. D. Mann, Thos. McBride, Frederick S. 
Clark, C. M. Loring, Albert Kelsey, J. C. 
Olmsted, Mrs. H. L. Hall, Miss Grace A. 
Young, Vance C. McCormick, Mrs. William 
Christian, E. J. Parker, L. E. Holden, 
Theo. Marburg, James Phelan, C. L. Hutch- 
inson, Starr J. Murphy, Mrs. Frank N. 
Doubleday, Mrs. Mary Kehoe, James E. 
Scripps, Mrs. Louis M. McCall, Wm. H. 
Baldwin, Jr., Wm. P. Bancroft, Geo. Burn- 
ham, Chas. S. Sargent. 
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‘‘The Slav Invasion’’ of the anthracite coal fields 
in particular is the subject of a volume which will 
have special interest to the readers of THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN’S studies in the ‘‘Racial Composition of 
the American People.’? Mr, Common’s statements 
regarding the services of the unions in amalgamat- 
ing and assimilating immigrants are corroborated 
in Mr. Warne’s book, wherein he presents in 
interesting and careful detail the results of his four 
years’ investigation of actual conditions. But he 
doubts whether the unions unaided can solve the 
coal-field double problem, race and industrial, 
“If some rational action is not taken to remedy the 
conditions which the United States have permitted 
to develop in the Pennsylvania hard-coal fields it is 
just as certain that organized society will reap the 
inevitable consequences, as it is that tomorrow’s 
sun is to rise in the morning.’’ This book is the 
work of a Fellow in Economics of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and it bears the stamp of saneness 
and breadth of view, while it presents facts of 
tremendous import without refercnce to any pre- 
conceived prejudice of theory. F.C. B 

[‘‘The Slav Invasion.” By Frank — Julian 
Warne, Ph. D. $1.00. 4% x 6%. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. ] 

The first issue of ‘‘Social Progress,’’ a year book 
for 1904 edited by Josiah Strong, isa volume which 
will have a place at once in one’s ready reference 
library. In compiling the volume the services of 
W. D. P. Bliss, editor of the standard ‘‘Encyclo- 
pedia of Social Reforms,’’ were secured, and on 
many subjects of the larger work the year book 
brings data down to date. The idea of a yearly 
handbook on social, economic and industrial sub- 
jects, developments of the civic betterment move- 
ment so-called, religious and reform movements, 
etc., is highly commendable and in itself a social 
service of distinct importance. The classification 
of contents is as follows: General Demographic 
Statistics; Vital Statistics; Commercial and Finan- 
cial Statistics; Industrial Statistics and Conditions; 
Poverty, Crime, Intemperance; Reform Move- 
ments; Educational and _ Religious Statistics; 
Reviews of Foreign Countries; Directory of Socie- 
ties; Bibliography; Addresses of Workers and 
Foreign Societies. The volume contains about 275 
pages fully indexed. It may be suggested that an 
alphabetical arrangement of the contents might 
improve the form of future editions. F.C. B. 

[‘‘Social Progress:’” A Year Book. By Josiah 
Strong. 5% x8. $1.00 net. New York: The 
Baker & Taylor Co.] 

In a year of ‘‘social progress’ readings as out- 
lined by the Chautauqua course reference books 
for information will be frequently consulted; col- 
lateral volumes which possess inspirational qualities 
may be less numerous but more valuable. For the 








qualities last named Dr. Washington Gladden’s 
‘‘Witnesses of the Light’’ is to be heartily com- 
mended. His biographical studies of Fichte, the 
German philosopher, Wagner, the German musi- 
cian, and Victor Hugo, the French man of letters, 
bear directly upon subjects of the C. L. S. C. course, 
and since Dr. Gladden’s aim is to show these men, 
wittingly or unwittingly, as witnesses of the Light 
of the World, his ethical interpretations of their 
life and work are exceedingly suggestive. How 
Fichte found his vocation, teaching ‘‘that the human 
will is free, and that to be happy is not the purpose 
of our being, but to deserve happiness’’; ‘‘The boy 
Wagner kindling his torch at the Great Reformer’s 
(Luther’s) fire’’; ‘‘His (Hugo’s) art, if art it was, 
was pretty nearly all moral purpose,’’ such are bits 
revealing the insight the author would give us. 
Studies of Dante, Michelangelo and Ruskin com- 
plete the volume, reproducing a series of lectures 
originally delivered on the William Belden Noble 
foundation at Harvard. F.C. B. 

(‘Witnesses of the Light.’’ Washington Glad- 
den. With portraits. $1.25 net. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.] 

Under the title of ‘‘Ways of the Six-footed,’’ 
have been published ten of the charming nature 
studies by Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock, with 
which CHAUTAUQUAN readers are familiar. Several 
of these appeared in this magazine in 1898. Mrs. 
Comstock entertains while she instructs, and the 
reader will declare that her observations of life 
problems do depict ‘‘the dignity ‘of life’s upward 
struggle, however humble the incarnation.” This 
volume, generously illustrated by W. C. Baker, O. 
L. Foster and the author, tells of crickets, bees, 
wasps, ants, flies, mosquitoes, butterflies, etc., the 
chapter headings indicating the popular style of 
presentation. 

[‘‘Ways of the Six-Footed.’” By Anna Botsford 
Comstock, B. S. Lecturer in Cornell University 
Extension. 534x734. Illustrated. By mail 45 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co.] 

The new geography with its interpretation of 
industry, commerce and history has found in Miss 
Semple, a pupil of the eminent German scholar 
Ratzel, an able and well-trained contributor. 
Shaler, Hart, Brigham, Redway and others have 
done work in this same field, but none of them has 
equaled in scope and method the achievement of 
this latest volume, ‘‘American History and Its 
Geographic Conditions. Step by step Miss Semple 
traces the influence of mountain barriers, rivers, 
waterfalls, suil, climate natural resources, upon the 
colonial life of the American people, upon their 
westward migrations, upon the distribution of popu- 
lation, the location of cities and of industries, the 
determination of railway routes, the distribution of 
immigrants. ‘The Geography of the Civil War,’’ 
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while it adds little to Shaler’s or Bryce’s discussion 
of the same theme, is admirably clear and convinc- 
ing. To the thoughtful reader of history, to the 
person who seeks to understand the movement of 
civilization, this volume will come as a luminous 
guide. To the progressive teacher of American 
history it will be indispensable. G. E. V. 


[‘‘American History and Its Geographic Condi- 
tions.’ By Ellen Churchill Semple. $3.00. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


Authors and publishers have fulfilled large prom. 
ises in the production of the monumental work in 
four volumes entitled ‘‘English Literature, an Illus- 
trated Record.’’ The authors are Richard Garnett, 
A. B., LL. D., and Edmund Gosse, M. A., LL. D. 
The size of the volumes splendidly printed on extra 
heavy paper comprising some 1,600 _ pages, 
impresses but it does not appall, for they are most 
attractive pieces of book making. More thana 
thousand illustrations illuminate the text, present- 
ing a wealth of material nowhere else gathered for 
help to the reader in getting a living acquaintance 
with the great figures of English literature. Rare 
facsimiles of manuscripts, autographs, photographs 
and busts, color plates, full-page repoductions of 
paintings, engravings and other illustrations are 
here available for the first time. Appeal is truly 
made to the eye as well as the ear of the general 
public no less than the specialist. This feature 
stamps the work as unique, but one grows equally 
enthusiastic over the text. While the authors 
speak with acknowledged authority, they have the 
rarer quality of style which appeals to those who do 
not profess to be critics or specialists. It is nox 
hard reading, and one feels that he gets something 
from such interpretative scholarship. The point of 
view expressed by Mr. Gosse in the ‘‘Epilogue’’ is 
interesting: 

‘It is surely time that we should recognize only 
two criteria of literary judgment. The first is 
primitive, and merely clears the ground of rubbish; 
it is, does the work before us, or the author, per- 
form what he sets out to perform with a distin- 
guished skill in the direction in which his powers 
are exercised? If not, he interests the higher criti- 
cism not at all, but if yes, then follows the second 
test: Where, in the vast and ever-shifting scheme 
of literary evolution, does he take his place, and in 
what relation does he stand, not to those who are 
least like him, but to those who are of his own kith 
and kin? 

‘*At the close, then, of a rapid summary of the 
features of literary expression in England, I desire 
to state my coaviction that the only way to approach 
the subject with instruction is to regard it as part 
of the history of a vast living organism, directed in 
its manifestations by a definite, though obscure and 
even inscrutable law of growth. A monument of 
poetry, like that which Tennyson has bequeathed 
to us, is interesting indeed, as the variegated pro- 
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duct of one human brain, strongly individualised 
by certain qualities from all other brains working 
in the same generation, But we see little if we see 
no more than the lofty idiosyncrasy of Tennyson. 
Born in 1550 or 1720, he would have possessed the 
same personality, but his poetry, had he written in 
verse, could have had scarcely a remote resemblance 
to what we have now received from his hand. What 
we are in the habit of describing as ‘originality’ 
in a great modern poet is largely an aggregation of 
elements which he has received by inheritance from 
those who have preceded him, and his ‘genius’ 
consists of the faculty he possesses of selecting and 
rearranging, as in a new pattern or harmony, those 
elements from many predecessors which most 
admirably suit the only ‘new’ thing about him, 
his unique set of personal characteristics. Tenny- 
son is himself; his work bears upon it the plain 
stamp of a recurrent, consistent individuality. Yet 
it is none the less almost an amalgam of modified 
adaptations from others. - The color of Tennyson 
would not be what it is if Keats had never lived, 
nor does his delicacy of observation take its line of 
light without a reference to that of Wordsworth. 
The serried and nervous expression of Pope and 
the melodic prosody of Milton have passed, by a 
hereditary process, into the veins of their intellect- 
ual descendant. He is a complex instance of 
natural selection, obvious and almost geometrical, 
yet interfering not a whit with that counter-princi- 
ple of individual variation which is needful to make 
the poet, not a parasite upon his artistic ancestors, 
but an independent output from the main growing 
organism, And what is patently true of this great 
representative poet of our days is in measure true 
also of the smallest and apparently the most eccen- 
tric weiter in prose or verse, if he writes well enough 
to exist at all. Every producer of vital literature 
adds an offshot to the unrolling and unfolding 
organism of literary history in its ceaseless pro- 
cesses of growth.’’ 

These volumes are restricted to English authors; 
they present a record from the beginnings to the 
death of Queen Victoria, and they deal with no 
living writer. The first volume reviews seven cen- 
turies of literary history; the second covers about 
seventy years—Elizabethan prose writers and Jaco- 
bean prose inclusive, Bacon and Shakespeare the 
chief figures; the third volume covers a century 
and a half—the age of Dryden, the age of Anne, 
the age of Johnson—and the final volume surveys 
the period from 1780 to the death of the queen— 
the age of Wordsworth, Byron, Early Victorian 
and Tennyson. An epilogue, an appendix trans- 
lating facsimiles of manuscripts in the volumes, and 
a 62-page index to the four volumes conclude the 
work. 

{‘‘English Literature. An Illustrated Record,’’ 


By Richard Garnett, A. B., LL. D. and Edmund 
Gosse, M. A., LL.D. Four volumes. Splendidly 




















illustrated, 7% x 10%. Four volumes, each 
$6.00 net. New York City: The Macmillan 
Co.] 


The general reader will welcome the sane, mod- 
est, and discriminating book entitled ‘‘Experi- 
mental Psychology and Its Bearing upon Culture.’’ 
There has been much cock-sure talk about the 
‘“‘new’’ psychology, and still more sensational spec- 
ulation about the sub-conscious life. The impres- 
sion has gone abroad that thoughts are to be 
weighed like groceries, and that shuddering mys- 
teries are on the point of revelation. Professor 
Patton, in a style which is at onceclear and charm- 
ing, sets forththe aims and methods of experimental 
psychology. Every principle is concretely illus- 
trated. The limitations of the methods are frankly 
pointed out: no absurd or sweeping generalizations 
are proclaimed. The scholarly restraint and caution 
of the work are admirable. There could be no 
better antidote than this to much of the pseudo 
psychologizing which is epidemic in the land. 
Especially to be noted with approval are the wider 
interpretations of apparently mechanical facts of the 
mind. The meaning of these principles for life 
and culture is pointed out in an illuminating way. 
This volume is popular in the best sense of the 
word. G. E. V. 


[‘‘Experimental Psychology and Its Bearing 
upon Culture.”? By George Malcolm Stratton. $2. 
New York: The Macmillan Co.] 


Under an apparently popular title—‘‘Why the 
Mind Has a Body’’—the author discusses in an 
academic fashion the relations of mind and body, 
of thought and brain. Three possibilities as to 
this relationship are presented and discussed: 
first, that the two are in constant interaction, 
mutually influencing each other in alternation; 
second, that the brain is a condition of thought, 
physiological changes producing modifications of 
consciousness; third, that the brain and thought 
are simply parallel, without affecting each other. 
To the lay reader the argument by which the last 
two theories are in some sort reconciled will be 
elusive and bewildering, while even the trained 
metaphysician will have his moments of uncertainty. 
Kant’s *‘things-in-themselves’’ are declared to be 
mental in their nature, although this truth is reached 
by an admittedly non-rational process. Professor 
Strong finally emerges, however, with a ‘‘pan- 
psychic”’ idealism which saves us from materialism 
and recognizes consciousness as a casual force as 
well as a resultant product. G. E. V. 


[‘‘Why the Mind Has a Body.”” By C. A. 
Strong. $2.50. New York: The Macmillan 
Co.] 


“The Development of the Child’’ presents the 
child from the standpoint of development and as a 
factor in the progress of society. The early chap- 
ters describe in a simple and straightforward way 
the physical and mental evolution of the human 
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infant. Then follows a judicial and well-balanced 
discussion of those mooted factors, heredity and 
environment. The primary school, the religious 
nature of the child, the development of the child- 
criminal, the child as genius or defective, the 
influence of institutional life upon the growth ofthe 
child, are the varied and important subjects to 
which separate chapters are devoted. The treat- 
ment of these themes is singularly sane and lumi- 
nous. The author is a man of scientific training 
with a sympathetic appreciation of the problems of 
child life and parental responsibility. The conclud- 
ing chapter on ‘‘The Profession of Maternity”’ is a 
vigorous and tonic preachment on the higher 
education for women in its relation to the ideals and 
ambitions of the sex. While this volume is of 
general interest and value it appeals especially to 
intelligent and conscientious parents who are seek- 
ing a deeper insight into the mysteries of child- 
hood G. E. V. 


[**The Development of the Child.’”? By Nathan 
Oppenheim, attending physician to the Children’s 
Department of Mt. Sinai Hospital Dispensary. 
$1.50. New York: The Macmillan Co. ] 


Professor Ward is recognized as the father of 
American sociology. His ‘Dynamic Sociology,’’ 
which appeared in 1883, and his subsequent contri- 
butions have entitled him to this place. In his 
latest work we have a further elaboration and 
systematic presentation of his theory of social evo- 
lution. Ward’s leading idea is that human achieve- 
ment consists essentially in knowledge, and that 
the preservation, enrichment and diffusion of such 
knowledge are the conditions as they are the means 
of social progress. Ward traces the growth of 
society from the unconscious groping of the early 
stages to the purposive accomplishment of modern 
civilization. The one movement he likens to the 
drift of an iceberg, the other to the directed course 
of an ocean liner. ‘Pure Sociology’’ is hardly a 
book for the uninitiated. It bristles with the tech- 
nical terms of the physical and biological sciences 
to which the author adds several of his own 
devising. G. E. V. 

[‘*Pure Sociology.”” A Treatise on the Origin 
and Spontaneous Development of Society. By 


Lester F. Ward. $4. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. ] 


Everyone who in his youth read with breathless 
interest ‘‘The Pocket Rifle,’’ ‘‘Cudjo’s Cave,’’ 
‘*The Little Master”’ and many other stories of the 
same class by J. T. Trowbridge, will be delighted 
with his autobiography—‘‘My Own Story.”’ It isin 
the author’s simple, straightforward style, and 
comes with all the charm of a heart-to-heart chat. 
From his youthful days on the farm in Western 
New York to later years in Boston the reader follows 
the author with unfailing interest. The glimpses 
one is given of Longfellow, Emerson, Whitman 
and a dozen more well-known writers give an 
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insight into their characters such as is seldom to be 
had. It is a book as inspiring as one of the 
author’s stories, for it tells of the struggles and 
successes of a persevering, ambitious boy who 
became one of the most popular American writers 
of juvenile stories. C.C. T. 


[‘*My Own Story.’’ By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Illustrated. 5% x8. $2.50. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. ] 


The secondary title is an accurate description for 
this book, which is a relatively successful attempt to 
present in a popular manner the salient features in 
the development of the Christian Church. The key 
to the method of treatment is the parable of Mark 
4: 26-28, the four types about which the story cen- 
ters representing the seed, the blade, the ear and 
the corn, respectively. While perhaps not all would 
have made the same selection of typical heroes of 
Christianity, the four chosen, Paul, Constantine, 
Bernard and Luther, represent not only different 
spheres of Christian service but as well four differ- 
ent human temperaments, which have a perennial 
interest to every student of Christian history. 
While in the ‘‘Key”’ at the opening of the book, the 
symbol of the ‘‘full corn of the ear’’ is applied to 
Luther, the author, himself a Lutheran, does 
not present Lutheranism as the final fruitage of 
Christianity, but rather presents Luther as a type of 
the whole Protestant movement, to which in the 
caption of the fourth part of the book, he applies 
the symbol of ‘‘RipeningCorn.’’ Its recognition of 
the service rendered by various branches of Chris- 
tianity, and its popular method of telling the story 
of the growth of Christ’s kingdom make it worthy 
of a place in our libraries. W. H. A. 

[{‘*Four Princes, or The Growth of a Kingdom: 
A story of the Christian Church Centered Around 
Four Types.’’ By James A. B. Scherer, Ph. D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. ] 

Histories and text-books in general, are becom- 
ing so much saner nowadays. A history of the 
Middle Ages no longer of necessity means an 
unpalatable and indigestible collection of facts 
hurled at the hungry or unhungry student with a 
‘“‘providence save the hindmostair.” Inthe present 
instance Professor Munro in his two hundred and 
forty pages gives the reader a very fair knowledge 
of the actual life, customs, spirit and vital influ- 
ences in the era of which he treats. Avowedly he 
emphasizes the life of the times, the church, and 
the Arabic and Byzantine civilizations, while feu- 
dalism, chivalry, the crusades, monastic orders 
and other imported social factors receive a relative 
prominence which gives the student a rational 
framework to build upon as well as the human 
touch which distinguishes a catalogue from a 
history. A. S. H. 

{‘‘A History of the Middle Ages.”” By Dana 


Carleton Munro. With Maps and Illustrations. 
New York: D: Appleton and Co.] 
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The little book entitled ‘‘Child Culture’’ is most 
valuable for all persons of mature years and espec- 
ially for those who have the training of children. 
The chapters upon character building by suggestion 
are full of thoughts that will be new to the average 
parent and teacher, and may help to solve many of 
the problems thar daily confront them, The writer 
declares that all vicious tendencies may be over- 
come by carefully avoiding everything that will 
excite or call into action the objectionable charac- 
teristics, and vigorously exercising and persistently 
training those qualities of mind and heart which 
stand in opposition to the undesired traits. Meth- 
ods for training the memory and promoting the 
growth of all that is best in one are carefully 
pointed out and emphasized by illustration. Per- 
sonal purity, self-protection, sense of honor and the 
true spiritual ideal are wisely discussed. Indeed 
as a whole the book cannot be too highly com- 
mended. I. M.H 


[‘*Child Culture.’” By Newton N. Riddell. 65 
cents. Chicago: Child of Light Publishing Co. ] 


In the preface of his ‘‘Executive Register of the 
United States,’’ Robert Brent Mosher says,that it 
was the primary object of the publication to supply 
a complete list of the heads of the executive depart- 
ments from the beginning of the government in 1789 
to the present time, which even the departments 
themselves did not possess. Such a work of refer- 
ence would be exceptionally valuable if it were 
merely a list, but the volume also includes the con- 
stitutional provisions and acts of congress govern- 
ing the election, qualification and term of the presi- 
dent, and appointment, qualification and term of 
the heads of department. We have here in short 
the history of the presidential office and the devel- 
opment of the cabinet obtained from the official 
records. Tables of electoral and popular votes and 
transcriptions of the Declaration of Independence, 
articles of Confederation and the Constitution from 
original archives are included in the volume. The 
material is grouped by administrations and the order 
of departments is that fixed in provisions for the 
presidential succession, The reference table of 
contents, side notes to text, and index by names of 
persons indicate the skill of experience on the part 
of the compiler. The book is a mine of authorita- 
tive material for the student. And among the 
varied collection of interesting bits of history as it 
has been made, here, for example, is the record of 
fixing the proper method of addressing the presi- 
dent—not ‘‘His Highness the President of the 
United States of America, and Protector of Their 
Liberties,’’ as proposed by a committee of the sen- 
ate, but “To the President of the United States’’ 
without addition of title. F.C. B. 

[{‘‘Executive Register of the United States.” 


Compiled and published by Robert Brent Mosher, 
Washington, D.C. 53 x9. Price, $2.] 
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A calendar or outline of the letters of John Paul 
Jones in the manuscript division of the Library of 
Congress has just been issued by the’ Government 
Printing Office. The letters cover the years from 
1775 to 1778. Thiscalendar enables a student or 
reader to know the contents of each letter. He 
may then have it copied if it will be of assistance in 
his work. E. E. S. 


[‘‘A Calendar of John Paul Jones’ Manuscripts 
in the Library of Congress.” mpiled by Charles 
H. Lincoln.] 
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**Young Explorers of the Isthmus’’ is the title of 

a new book for boys by Edward Stratemeyer tell- 

ing of the travels of some American boys in Cen- 

tral America. Itis written, so the author says, for 

the purpose of awakening an interest among our 

boys at home in the resources and developments of 
other American countries than our own. 

M. D. E. 
‘Young Explorers of the Isthmus.’”’ By 


Edward Stratemeyer. 5x7. $1.00 net. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard: ] 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE MACMILLAN CO,, NEW YORK 


The Mettle of the Pasture. By James Lane Allen. 
4% X7%. $1.50. : 

A Forest ger By Charles Major. Illustrated. 
5*7%- $1.50. 

Hetty Se By A. T. Quiller Couch. 5x 7%. 
$1.5 

The Magic Forest, a Modern Fairy Story. By 
Stewart Edward White. [Illustrated. 5 x 7%. 

Evolution and Adaptation. By Thomas Hunt Mor- 
gan, Ph.D. §% x8. $3.00. 

Select Statutes and other Documents Illustrative of 
the History of the United States, 1861-1898, 
Edited with notes by William McDonald. 5% 
x 7%. $2.00 

Boston, the - and the People. By M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe. Illustrated. 53%x8. $2.50 
net. 

Fundamentals of Child Study. By Edwin A. Kirk- 
patrick, B,S.,M. Ph. 5x7%. 

Children of the Tenements, By Jacob A. Riis. 
Illustrated. 64%x7%. $1.50 

The Spirit of theService. By Edith Elmer Wood. 
Illustrated. 5% x7%. 

The People of the — By Jack London. Iilus- 

8%. 


trated. 5% x $2.00 

John ag s Marriage. ‘By Stephen Gwynn. 

x I. 

The ies of of an Educated Man. By Francis 
Greenwood Peabody. 5% x7. 

Elements ofthe Theory of Integers. 
Bowden, Ph.D. 5x 7X. 

Aunt Jimmy’s Will. By Mabel Osgood Wright. 
5x7%. $1.50. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 


1.00. 
By Joseph 


The Tempest, with notes, introduction and glossary. 
ae Oliphant Smeaton, M. A. __ Illustrated. 


%x6%. (Temple School Shakespeare.) 
Macbeth. By George Smith, M. A. 4% x 6%. 
Illustrated. (Temple School Shakespeare 
series. ) 
Essentials of German. By B. J. Vos. 5x 7%. 
The Laws of. Imitation. By Gabriel Tarde. 
54 x 8%. 
Ferns. By Campbell E. Waters. Illustrated. 


7% x 10. 
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By Arthur 
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The Corona Song Book. Selected, compiled and 

arranged by William C. Hoff. 7x 10%. $1.00. 
iculture for Beginners. By Charles William 
urkett, Frank Lincoln Stevens, and Daniel 

Harvey Hill. Illustrated. 5x7. 75 cents. 

Laboratory Physics. By Dayton Clarence Miller. 
§5%x8. $2.15. 

Lessons in Physics. By Lothrop D. Higgins. 
Illustrated. 4% x 7. 

New First Music Reader. By James M. Mc- 
Laughlin, George A. Veazie and W. W. Gil- 
christ. 6% x7%. 30 cents. 

La Mare Au Diable. By George Sand. Provided 
with a brief introduction, notes and a full vocab- 
ulary by Leigh R. Gregor, B. A., Ph. D. 
4%x6%. 40cents. 

Poems of Tennyson. Edited by Henry Van Dyke 
and D. Laurance Chambers, A. M. . 4% x 7%. 
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introduction by Henry Van Dyke. 4% x 7%. 


Boston: A Guide Book. By Edwin M. Bacon. 
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